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“Trifles make perfection— 


and perfection is no trifle.” 


—trifles make for realistic plant security, too. 


When life, property and profits are at stake, 
dependable protection against fire, burglary and 
other hazards requires constant attention to a 
multitude of details. 


Round-the-clock reliability of ADT service 
is due to painstaking concern for trifles — in 
design, manufacture, installation, maintenance 


NATIONWIODE 


(Michelangelo, 1475-1564) 


and, above all, split-second readiness to detect 
trouble and give the alarm. 


Proof of dependability is the fact that ADT 
helps safeguard 55 billion dollars’ worth of com- 
mercial and industrial properties—and protects 
more than 70,000 service subscribers in 2600 
municipalities across the nation. 


For facts on plant security that you can 
always depend upon, call an ADT security 
specialist, listed in your phone book. Or write 
our executive office for booklet (Canada and 


USS. only ). 


“Yrortk “13, (IN). 
ZATIOW’!, 
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_CORPORATE INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 


Linda Burke, Editor 
Eight West Fortieth Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


We Fouor... 


St. Louis Chapter, the latest of the twenty-seven chapters of The American Society 
! of Insurance Management, Inc. 
The officers and members of ASIM are proud to welcome St. Louis Chapter into 
membership and to dedicate the July 1961 issue of The National Insurance Buyer to this 
outstanding group of corporate insurance managers. 


We salute St. Louis — The Gateway to the West! 


ptbout the Cover..... 


OLD COURTHOUSE... 

This century-old historic building is now part of the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial area. The . L 
present building was begun in 1839 and completed in 1862. It replaced a courthouse built between 1826 

and 1828, on a site donated in 1823 by two citizens, Auguste Chouteau and J. B. C. Lucas. The land had 

been part of the common field of the Spanish village of St. Louis. 


- Through the years, and under the flags of the United States, France and Spain, St. Louis has been the 
@ leader of the Midwest; and from its founding in 1764, the city has been the gateway to the western half 
of the nation. 


To this gateway city have been drawn the fur trappers who explored the West, the river steamboats and 
railroads that supplied the West, and the pi s who settled it. St. Louis was then, and is today, the 
supply base of Mid-America and a city known the world over as a leading cultural and industrial center. 


Today St. Louis is a city of 750,026, ranking tenth in the nation. Within the metropolitan area, which 


includes three counties in Mi i and two in Illinois, live 2,060,103 persons. 
Iu This Tssue... 
St. Louis Chapter, ASIM. 3, 4, & 26 
Model Surplus Lines Bill (Effective Regulation of Insurance). 6 
by Donald P. McHugh 
Current Considerations in Workmen’s Compensation : 8 
by Edmund D. Leonard 
Radioisotope Hazards Evaluation 10 
by Robert G. Gallaghar 
Insurance of Foreign Operations by American Companies... 12 
by Ernest L. Clark 
by Dale G. Stenz 
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Announcing Risk Management Institute... 45 
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The National Insurance Buyer, published bi-monthly (January, March, May, July, September and Novem- 
ber) as the official publication of The American Society of Insurance Management, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, New York. Linda Burke, Editor. Copyright 1961 by the American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc. Subscription $6.00 a year. Advertising rates on request. 
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DIAGNOSIS: A Case of Exposure 


The specialized, professional approach that has developed in modern medical practice 
is equally important to modern business insurance. 


The professional approach to insurance recognizes that protecting modern business 
from loss is a highly technical matter ... that no small group of men can know it all... 
that each phase of insurance calls for different abilities and disciplines. This is why the 
Johnson & Higgins staff consists of insurance specialists, claims experts, casualty 
actuaries, safety engineers, fire prevention specialists, reserve analysts and many others. 
They are ready to make a coordinated analysis of all aspects of your corporate insurance 
program and secure for you the most complete and economical protection available. 


For a professional approach to your insurance, look to J & H—since 1845, the most 
experienced insurance firm in the Western Hemisphere. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS—AVERAGE ADJUSTERS + EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN CONSULTANTS 
63 WALL STREET ee NEW YORK 5 


Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles » Detroit « Cleveland + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh +» Buffalo + Seattle 
Wilmington » Minneapolis » Atlanta + Montreal » Toronto » Winnipeg +» Vancouver » London + Buenos Aires 
Rio de Janeiro + Sao Paulo + Curitiba + Belo Horizonte + Campinas « Caracas + Maracaibo + Puerto La Cruz 
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ST. LOUIS CHAPTER, ASIM 


The St. Louis Chapter, ASIM, 
had its inception at an insurance 
seminar conducted by the St. Louis 
Chapter, CPCU, at Washington 
University on October 23, 1958. 
Mr. F. W. Norcross, The Budd 
Company, (then a director and 
now Treasurer of ASIM), deliv- 
ered the principal address, after 
which Mr. Albert L. Weiss, then 
president of the St. Louis Chap- 
ter, CPCU, discussed the advan- 
tages of the formation of a St. 
Louis buyers’ group and its affilia- 
tion with ASIM. Mr. Norcross 
wrote Peter Burke, Managing Di- 
rector of ASIM, under date of Oc- 
tober 28, expressing the thought 
that a strong and well-represented 
group could be established in St. 
Louis. On November 3, 1958 Mr. 


@ Burke wrote Mr. Weiss regarding 
* the possibilities of establishing a 


chapter of ASIM in St. Louis. Mr. 
Burke noted that at that time there 
were six St. Louis companies hav- 
ing membership in the Society on a 
non-chapter basis. 

Representing these companies 
were J. Stuart Lake, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc.; Martin S. Seaney, 
Gaylord Container Corporation; 
W. J. Kleffman, Laclede Steel Com- 
pany; John F. Martin, Monsanto 
Chemical Company ; John T. Tabor, 
The Seven-Up Company; and 
Oliver G. Hucker, Union Electric 
Company of Missouri. Copies of 
the letter addressed to Mr. Weiss 
were directed to the above local 
members of ASIM. 


Thereafter, Mr. Lake, Mr. Sea- 
ney and Mr. Weiss got together on 
February 12, 1959, and made ten- 
tative plans to have an organiza- 
tional meeting of all those who 
would be interested in forming 
what was originally designated as 
an insurance buyers’ discussion 
group. This meeting was held on 
Tuesday March 17, 1959. 

On March 20, 1959 the following 
men, responsible for the insurance 


programs of their respective com- 
panies, were present at a meeting 
held at the Missouri Athletic Club, 
where they organized the “In- 
surance Management Discussion 
Group”: Oliver G. Hucker, Union 
Electric Company; Frank Parks, 
Midwest Piping Company; How- 
ard R. Martin, Falstaff Brewing 
Corporation ; Carl Blumfelder, Ral- 
ston Purina; William Bolte, Mc- 
Quay-Norris Manufacturing Com- 
pany; John Martin, Monsanto 
Chemical Company; J. Fred Berry, 
Alton Box Board Company ; Taylor 
Desloge, General Steel Casting 
Company ; Martin Seaney, Gaylord 
Container Corporation; J. Stuart 
Lake, Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; and 
Arthur Mason, Washington Uni- 
versity. 

At a subsequent meeting of a 
committee designated by those in 
attendance at the March 20 meet- 
ing of the Insurance Management 
Discussion Group, the following 
program for the April 29, 1959 
meeting was tentatively adopted: 


1. Officers. It was suggested 
that some permanent officers be 
elected; specifically, a chairman, 
vice-chairman and secretary. 


2. That membership in the In- 
surance Management Discussion 
Group be open to any individual, 
firm or corporation who sub- 
scribes to the idea that a benefit 
can accrue to all who participate. 
It was expressly understood that 
no one should be invited, par- 
ticipate or become a member 
who was engaged in the business 
of underwriting, selling, regulat- 
ing or rating insurance or in 
the investigation or settling of 
losses. 


3. It was proposed that meet- 
ings be held monthly at the Mis- 
sourt Athletic Club for the pur- 
pose of discussing some phase of 
insurance of interest to those 
who desired to participate. 
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J. Stuart Lake was the discus- 
sion leader, his topic being “‘Um- 
brella Liability,” at the April 29, 
1959, meeting. Martin Seaney was 
elected-chairman, J. Stuart Lake, 
vice-chairman, and Albert L. Weiss, 
secretary. 

The Insurance Management Dis- 
cussion Group has continued to 
hold luncheon meetings on the 2nd 
Wednesday of each month since 
June, 1959 at the Missouri Athletic 
Club. 

At the conclusion of the first 
year in March of 1960, the mem- 
bers of the Insurance Management 
Discussion Group elected J. Stuart 
Lake chairman, Howard R. Martin, 
vice-chairman, and F. A. Messig, 
secretary, for the ensuing year. 
During the year it was with great 
regret that Stuart Lake, who had 
been so active in the formation of 
the Insurance Management Discus- 
sion Group and its current chair- 
man, passed away unexpectedly. It 
should be noted that Martin Sea- 
ney, also one of the founders of 
the group, had been transferred 
by Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
who had purchased Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corporation of St. Louis, to 
the company’s home office in Cali- 
fornia. 

During the year 1960, Mr. T. V. 
Murphy, then Vice-President, Mr. 
Charles H. Thiele, then a director, 
and Mr. W. Howard Clem, then 
President, of ASIM, visited St. 
Louis for the purpose of meeting 
with the members of the Insurance 
Management Discussion Group and 
outlining the advantages which 
would accrue to its members upon 
affiliation with ASIM. A portion 
of several subsequent meetings of 
the Insurance Management Discus- 
sion Group was concerned with the 
possibility of forming a St. Louis 
chapter of the American Society 
of Insurance Management. 

On February 8, 1961, seventeen 


(More on pages 4 and 26) 
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Officers — St. Louis Chapter, ASIM 


Left to right seated 

: Albert L. Weiss, Treasurer, Howard R. 
a Martin, President, Otto P. Blumfelder, 
Vice-President. 


Standing 


Melvin O. McKay, past President of 
predecessor Insurance Management 
Group and Lytle H. Rakerd, Secretary. 


Charter Is Presented 
at a meeting of St. Louis Chapter, ASIM 
April 12, 1961 


— Presentation of Charter — 


Left —Howard R. Martin, President, 
St. Louis Chapter, ASIM. 


Right—Charles H. Thiele, 2nd Vice- 
President, American Society of 
Insurance Management, Inc. 
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You’re invited, IF’... 


The word “mutual” in the name Manufacturers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company means it is a “one-for-all” and “all- 
for-one” organization. As a matter of fact, except for home 
office and field staffs, the company is the policyholders and 
the policyholders are the company. 


This is why, at times, we have to turn down prospects eager 
to join Manufacturers Mutual. We must always think in 
terms of all policyholders, knowing that even one who reck- 
lessly disregards hazards and incurs serious losses affects 
everybody else. His carelessness damages the company’s loss 
experience. It can even adversely affect the premium rate 
structure. 


On the other hand, we are a company that has been grow- 


ing for 125 years. We want new policyholders and we wel- 
come newcomers who feel as we do. We believe they should 
be sincerely interested in obtaining the finest possible insur- 
ance protection at low net premium rates. We ask that they 
be willing to act with us in a continuing, effective loss pre- 
vention program. 


If you agree with this philosophy of insurance, you are 
invited to become a Manufacturers Mutual policyholder. To 
take the first step towards acceptance, wire, write or phone 
the nearest district office.* Your inquiry will receive prompt 
attention. 


*See reverse side for District Office nearest you. 


Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


| 


1500 TURKS HEAD BLDG., PROVIDENCE 1, R. |}. 


Over $75,000,000,000 Insurance in Force in the Factory Mutual Companies 
The oldest, largest and the company with the lowest net cost of the eight Factory Mutual <F. M> Companies 
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where a Policy 


of Loss Prevention 


makes your Policy worth more 


District 


ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA 
1428 West Peachtree St., N.W. 


BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 
129 Mill Street 


CHATHAM, NEW JERSEY 
54 Center Street, Box 275 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
2318 Field Bidg., 135 So. LaSalle St. 


CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 
109 Roger Blidg., 1720 Section Road 


DALLAS 4, TEXAS 
Room 304A—3200 Maple Avenue 


DENVER 6, COLORADO 
104 Fillmore Street 


DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN 
Grand Bldg., 18230 Grand River Ave. 


MILWAUKEE 17, WISCONSIN 


108 Bldg. A, 5906 North Port Washington Rd. 


MONTREAL 6, P.Q., CANADA 
310 Victoria Avenue, Westmount, P.Q. 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Room 1506, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
580 Independence Life Bldg. 
99 South Lake Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 44, PENNSYLVANIA 
Room 903, 18 West Chelten Ave. 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
3 Gateway Center, 401 Liberty Ave., Rm. 1452 


ROVIDENCE 1, 


PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 
1000 Turks Head Building 


ROCHESTER 9, NEW YORK 
174 Lafayette Road 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
2218 Russ Bldg., 235 Montgomery St. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Pacific National Bank Bldg. 
Bellvue Square, Bellvue (Seattle) 


ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
201 South Central Ave. 


TORONTO 1, ONTARIO, CANADA 
42 Charles Street, East 


WABAN 68, MASSACHUSETTS 
81 Wyman Street 


Company 


RHODE ISLAND 


The oldest, the largest and the company with the lowest net cost of the eight Factory Mutual <F.m> Companies 
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PROTECTION DEPTH 


How it helps cut compensation costs 


Knocking months off the time a man is laid up 


Heavy lifting and falls account for roughly 40 per 
cent of the injuries treated each year at Liberty 
Mutual’s two rehabilitation centers. Many of these 
are ruptured spinal discs which require an intricate 
operation. 

Then comes rehabilitation. The program may last 
from six to eight weeks. Therapy includes heat, mas- 
sage, swimming, workouts with barbells, chest pulleys, 
a bicycle machine — and scientific exercise of the 
back, legs or arms on an Elgin table. Without treat- 
ment like this it might be many months before a 
patient could go back to work. 


Look for more from 


Much of Liberty’s protection in depth aims at stop- 
ping accidents before they happen. A staff of indus- 
trial hygienists, for example, help policyholders con- 
trol losses from heat, radiation, dust or noise. Safety 
specialists help policyholders set up employee training 
programs and instruct supervisory personnel. 

Last year Liberty’s protection in depth was a vital 
factor in enabling Liberty’s workmen’s compensation 
policyholders to save many millions of dollars. To learn 
how the many services of protection in depth can help 
lower your compensation and public liability insur- 
ance costs, call the nearest Liberty Mutual office. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


the company that stands by you 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY « LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HOME OFFICE: BOSTON ) 
Personal Insurance: Automobile, Fire, Inland Marine, Burglary, Homeowners * Business Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Inland Marine, Fleet, Crime 
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MODEL SURPLUS LINES BILL... 


Effective 


Regulation 
of 


By 


Donald P. McHugh 
Counsel 


Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 


United States Senate 


Insurance 


(Address Before The American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 
Semi-Annual Dinner Meeting—May 8, 1961) 


Public acceptance is the ultimate 
test of a seller’s product. The in- 
terests of the buyer must be the 
first consideration of the seller. In 
this respect insurance is no differ- 
ent from any tangible product. But 
since insurance is subject to State 
supervision, the regulatory author- 
ity, too, must be primarily mindful 
of the interests of the buying 
public. 

The distinguished Chairman of 
Lloyd’s of London testified before 
the Antitrust Subcommittee in 
June 1960 in answer to an invita- 
tion from Senator O’Mahoney. He 
noted that Lloyd’s underwriters 
were in a position to offer a prod- 
uct peculiarly adapted to the needs 
of the buyers and at a cost, in 
terms of overhead, lower than 
other insurers. This cost savings 
was passed on to the assureds. In 
replying to charges leveled against 
the Lloyd’s operation, Mr. Anthony 
C. Grover icily noted: “I must say 
we have heard remarkably few 
complaints from the assureds.” It 
is difficult to quarrel with this 
logic. The anguished cry of a com- 
petitor can be easily dismissed. To 
ignore the complaint of the buyer 
is the easy road to ruin. 

I consider it a real privilege, 
therefore, to have an opportunity 
to speak before your Society num- 
bering over 1500 members, many 
of whom represent the largest in- 
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Donald P. McHugh 


One of the outstanding pro- 
grams of The American So- 
ciety of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc., is its current In- 
surance Consumers’ Commit- 
tee which is designed as a rep- 
resentative advisory group to 
confer with and assist the 
National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners on 
studies of problems before 
that body, which have a di- 
rect relation to the interest of 
corporate insurance buyers 
and risk managers. 

Because of the impact of 
Mr. McHugh’s speech on the 
insurance industry, The Na- 
tional Insurance Buyer pre- 
sents Mr. McHugh’s address 
verbatim. 


dustrial buyers of insurance in the 
world. An informed, knowledge- 
able buyer is an absolute necessity 
in an industry where the qualities 
of the product cannot be measured 
by the senses, but must be criti- 
cally and painstakingly analyzed 
upon a basis of experience. 

I welcome the opportunity to ap- 
pear here tonight, recognizing that 
a heated controversy is currently 
raging over regulatory problems 
which are of immediate interest to 
most of you. But, the free ex- 
change of ideas, even on the most 
controversial subjects, is a_hall- 
mark of the democratic process 
and can lead only to greater en- 
lightenment and self-improvement. 

Several years ago the intriguing 
concept of countervailing power 
was advanced as the real self-reg- 
ulating mechanism in our modern 
day economy. The economist pro- 
pounding this theory minimized 
the antirust philosophy that vigor- 
ous competition kept the economy 
on even keel, and suggested the 
economy functioned best only when 
power was balanced against power. 
Big labor unions counterbalanced 
big corporations, organized buyers 
counteracted organized sellers. The 
theory has its limitations but it 
contains essential elements of 
truth. Lord Acton admonished us 
that power tends to corrupt and 


(More on page 47) 
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Current Considerations 


in 


Workmen's Compensation 


by 
Edmund D. Leonard 
Attorney at Law 
San Francisco, California 


(Address Before “Symposium on Workmen’s Compensation in a Dynamic Society”’ 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Edmund D. Leonard was born 
in California in 1904. He re- 
ceived his degree in Bachelor of 
Arts from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley in 1926; his 
degree in Doctor of Jurispru- 
dence at Boalt Hall, University 
of California at Berkeley in 
1928. 


Mr. Leonard has specialized 
in} Workmen’s Compensatien 
litigation and legislation since 
1929. 

He is a member of the San 
Francisco, California, and Amer- 
ican Bar Associations. 


Mr. Leonard’s speech was part 
of a program marking the 
fiftieth anniversary of the work- 
men’s compensation law in Wis- 


consin (1911-1961). 


May 9, 1961) 


Scientific advances, increased 
wealth and continuous accessions 
of power may too readily be taken 
as marking improvement in our 
social order. Civilization’s true 
progress is better measured by the 
extent of man’s effective concern 
for the well-being of his fellow 
man, best expressed in the age-old 
doctrine of the golden rule. This 
concept, underlying our entire sys- 
tem of jurisprudence, was most 
vitally brought to reality with en- 
actment of our first workmen’s 
compensation law by Wisconsin. 
Industry’s responsibility for in- 
jury, illness or death of workmen 
caused by their employment has 
since then ceased to be debatable, 
and workmen’s compensation is 
now an accepted fundamental part 
of our social economic order. 

Yet, workmen’s compensation 
still falls far short of its potential. 
Many employments remain outside 
the sphere of its protection. Ade- 
quate benefit levels have not been 
uniformly attained. Administra- 
tion and adjudication involve ex- 
cess cost and delay, continue to be 
beset by ignorance, incompetence 
and temporary political expedi- 
ency. The addition of new services 
and the broadening of existing ben- 
efits are slow in realization. De- 
structive, fictitious, fraudulent and 


parasitic financial obligations are 
imposed on the system. Unsavory 
attitudes and practices are in- 
dulged, and frequently encouraged. 
The unreserving are rewarded with 
moneys diverted from the entitled 
deserving. Compensation statutes 
are perverted for ends of special 
privilege. While this adverse trend 
quickens, from the sidelines a small 
highly vocal group, many lacking 
any practical experience, shrilly 
call attention to these persisting 
and increasing ills and presage the 
imminent disintegration and neces- 
sary abandonment of workmen’s 
compensation itself. Moreover, they 
insist, before it completely disap- 
pears, its great values must be 
snatched from it and transferred 
elsewhere, to assure their perpetu- 
ation. What would be lost, jetti- 
soned or depleted in the transfer, 
or later abandoned, is not too clear. 
Obviously they contemplate that 
the evils will be sorted out and left 
behind. It would seem simpler and 
more logical, with eradication of 
the recognized evils, which will be 
necessary in any event, to preserve, 
strengthen and augment a basically 
sound and proven system, rather 
than to either abandon or transfer 
it in panic. 

The ills, abuses and shortcom- 

(More on page 20) 
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Is your workmen’s compensation 
insurance protection adequate? 
Are you earning 

the lowest possible rate? 


Through its program of specialization, 
this Company has developed experts in its 
policyholder service departments that have a 
background of insurance know-how and 
common sense. These trained specialists team up 
to provide each policyholder practical insurance 
programs that are broad enough to meet 
all losses, yet planned to incorporate 
every possible rate saving. 
This specialized attention to the needs of each 
risk is one of the reasons why Michigan = 
Mutual Liability is a leading writer of 
Workmen's Compensation Insurance. 
Among the other features of its services to 
policyholders that contribute to its leadership 
are the substantial dividend returns 
and retrospective rating credits, which 
already exceed $84,250,671, and its fine reputation 
for prompt and fast claims service. 
At your request, our insurance experts will 
recommend an insurance program that fits your 
company’s needs at an economical rate. 
This big, dependable Mutual Company can 
combine all your business insurance needs 
in our new ‘“‘Multi-Gard” protection at 
one level monthly premium. 


MUTUAL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN « FOUNDED 1912 


Michigan Mutual Liability Company 


AUTOMOBILE e FIRE e HOMEOWNERS e WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ¢ BURGLARY ¢ FIDELITY e INLAND MARINE e GENERAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 
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Radioisotope 


Hazards 


Evaluation 


Robert G. Gallaghar 


Director 


Health Physics Division 


Nuclear Science and Engineering Corporation 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


In the United States and abroad, it is hard to find 
a segment of industry that isn’t using atomic en- 
ergy in the form of radiation producing equipment 
or radioisotopes. Furthermore, new industrial ap- 
plications are being investigated and discovered at 
a surprising rate. Today, there are nearly 2,000 
firms in the United States that are licensed to use 
artificial isotopes under the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Byproduct Materials Program. In the 
greater Pittsburgh area, radioisotopes have been 
used by industry for more than 40 years. At first, 
radium was the principal radioisotope used but for 
the last 15 years a variety of artificial radioisotopes 
have been utilized through Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s Byproduct Materials Licenses. 


These firms are in the field because their manage- 
ments believe that radiation offers a better way to 
do certain jobs, or can be used safely as a tool to 
learn something new. 


But, finding the best application is just one step 
in launching a successful radiation program. You 
soon come up against questions of safety, insurance, 
employee and public relations, and a host of other 
qualifications. They can be knotty, but every man- 
agement must know where it stands with regard to 
them before it can cash in on the benefits. There- 
fore, answer these questions first. 


How Much Radioactivity Can Be Used Safely? 


If modern radiation protection standards and 
procedures are met, there will be no limit to the 
amount of radioisotope which can be used safely. 


A necessary portion of any radiation program is 
the part that guarantees it will be done safely. This 
is your first premise, and it is essential. What’s 
more, a carefully planned prozram is an important 
foundation for your future expansion in this field. 
In many cases, an adequate radiological safety pro- 
gram includes radiation records system, public in- 


10 


formation and medical controls as well as safety 
equipment and procedures. These things must not 
be considered “additional” expenses. 


How Will Safety Laws Affect Plans? 


You should have no trouble if your radiological 
program has been planned properly before being 
put into operation. But, you should know what reg- 
ulations exist and what trends are in legislation. 

While radium is available for use by any concern 
capable of paying about $24,00.00 per curie and 
without any requirements concerning licensing, to 
qualify for purchase of artificial radioisotopes, the 
US-AEC requires close adherence to strict radiation 
safety practices and procedures. However, com- 
parable costs may be less than a few dollars for a 
curie; furthermore, though these stringent require- 
ments may appear to be “red tape,” they are highly 
desirable for industry’s own protection. Acceptance 
of basic principles of radiological safety are neces- 
sary to the continued advancement of the practical 
uses of radiation. These procedures and safety 
guides are promulgated by the National Committee 
on Radiation Protection and form the bases for 
regulations issued by the Federal government and 
various state and local agencies. 

In Pennsylvania, all radioactive materials used in 
industry fall under the jurisdiction of specific pub- 
lic health regulations administered by the Common- 
wealth’s Department of Health. (Chapt. 4—Article 
433 “Regulations for Radiation Protection’’) 


How Will a Radiation Project Affect Insurance? 

Some people have felt that obtaining adequate in- 
surance coverage for a radiation facility would pre- 
sent a great problem. 


One difficulty for the insurance companies is that 
there is too little accurate information on what 


(More on page 36) 
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ers, pressure tr rbines, engines, ele 
trical and When 


The Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance 


Insurance of Foreign Operations 


On of the major developments in 
business operation in recent times 
has been expansion of American 
industry to foreign countries by 
subsidiaries, branches, divisions, 
affiliates, etc. Insurance, being the 
handmaiden to Industry, has had 
to accompany this expansion. 

To each comes the problem of 
how to handle this phase of the op- 
eration. The procedure for insur- 
ance of foreign interests cannot be 
stereotyped. It has to be tailor- 
made for each organization accord- 
ing to its individual problems. 

What direction it takes depends 
on many factors. 


The Countries Involved 


Every country has its own in- 
surance laws and in many cases 
this has the effect of restricting 
freedom of action in buying and 
selling’ insurance. For instance, 
particularly in some of the coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere 
south of the United States, insur- 
ance must be purchased only in in- 
surance companies domiciled in 
those countries. This is so in Mex- 
ico, Costa Rica and Peru. In other 
countries in this area, it is illegal 
to buy insurance in other than do- 
mestic companies or foreign in- 
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by 


American Corporations 


by 


Ernest L. Clark, President 
Corporate Advisors, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


surers admitted to do business in 
the specific country. 


In many countries risks normally 
insured in the United States are 
not generally insured and some not 
needed in those countries. 


There are markets available in 
some areas that are not available 
in others. In some countries, be- 
cause of frequency of claims or 
other conditions, it is inadvisable 
or uneconomical to purchase cer- 
tain types of insurance. 


To illustrate—one large corpora- 
tion had operations in a country 
where Moslem law applied. As the 
insurance manager for this corpo- 
ration explained, it insured its 
property against loss by theft. The 
insurance company insisted on 
prosecuting cases where claims of 
theft were made. Under Moslem 
law the penalty for theft is the cut- 
ting off of the offending member, 
which might be a hand. When the 
employee’s hand was removed, un- 
der their method of carrying em- 
ployee benefit insurance they would 
have to pay for the loss of a hand. 
They came to the conclusion that 
it was economically better not to 
collect for the theft of merchandise 
by employees. 


Taxes 


How foreign insurance is han- 
dled is varied by the tax situation. 
If, for tax purposes, it is desired 
to divorce foreign operations en- 
tirely from domestic operations, 
care must be taken that the insur- 
ance is completely segregated. It 
must be decided whether to pay 
premiums in American dollars and 
collect losses in the same medium, 
or pay premiums in foreign cur- 
rencies and collect losses in such. 


If insurance is placed here and 
losses collected here, the corpora- 
tion may be placed in the position 
of having to pay a tax on losses 
collected to replace losses sustained 
in a foreign country as a capital 
gain. Likewise, it is necessary to 
be sure the cost of this insurance 
will be a chargeable expense. Some 
corporations have found it difficult 
to get the Internal Revenue De- 
partment to approve this expense. 
It all depends on how the corpo- 
rate structure and accounting is 
set up. 

How Organized 


The way foreign operations are 
organized and owned, and the in- 
tercorporate relationships, is im- 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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HOW THEY RAISED THE ROOF ON NOB HILL 


Where mining barons gathered when the West was young, 
a glass-and-steel tower is rising 29 gleaming stories above 
San Francisco’s fabled Fairmont Hotel. The view — even 
in this city of views—will top anything else in town. 

As if the tower were not enough, the Fairmont is 
crowning it with a revolving lounge which guests may 
reach by a glass-enclosed outside elevator. 

The only San Franciscans who take the new tower for 
granted are those who remember the hotel before the 
1906 earthquake and fire. They’re used to Fairmont luxury. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America + Life Insurance Company 
of North America + World Headquarters: Philadelphia 


Helping protect the Fairmont is INA—Insurance by 
North America—the leader in “packaging” insurance 
into simpler, broader and much mor2 economical cov- 
erage. This “package” concept, plus experience, flexi- 
bility and billion-dollar assets have made INA the leading 
insurer of American business large and small. 


In your personal coverage, too, INA “packaging” offers 
simpler and more economical coverage for your home, 
your car, yourself. Your INA agent or any broker will 
gladly explain how. See him—and get acquainted with INA. 
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ACTUAL 


CASH 


q VALUE 


by 
Dale G. Stenz 


Western Adjustment and 


Inspection Company 
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(Address Before Chicago Chapter, ASIM, March 1961) 


A discussion of Actual Cash 
Value is necessarily rather broad, 
encompassing as it does deprecia- 
tion, replacement value, and value 
of component parts. It must also 
be concerned with the general ac- 
ceptance of the term Indemnity 
as the basis of the usual fire insur- 
ance contract. The means by which 
to arrive at the measure of indem- 
nification, particularly in partial 
losses, has been and still is a sub- 
ject of great controversy in the 
United States. Most of the litiga- 
tion on this subject has involved 
real property. Often quoted in 
these matters of litigation, depre- 
ciation is defined by Webster as 
“decline in value of an asset due 
to such causes as wear and tear, 
action of the elements, obsoles- 
cense and inadequacy.” For the 
reason that insurable values must 
be determined for all kinds of 
property, both real and personal, 
we are faced with varying prob- 
lems and only general rules may 
be laid down as to the proper and 
accepted methods of determining 
insurable values. Obviously, there 
are hundreds of situations which 
may exist, either enhancing or les- 
sening these values. 

When the State of New York in 
1886 adopted a standard policy, it 
utilized the word depreciation by 
providing: 


****The company shall not be 
liable beyond the actual cash 
value of the property at the time 
any loss or damage occurs, and 
the loss or damage shall be as- 


certained or estimated accord- 
ing to the actual cash value with 
proper deductions for deprecia- 
tion, however caused, and shall 
in no event exceed what it would 
then cost the insured to repair 
or replace with material of like 
kind and quality. 


Again in 1918, when a new 
policy was adopted in New York, 
the use of the word depreciation 
was included. It provided that the 
company: 


****Toes insure to the extent of 
the actual cash value ascertained 
with proper deductions for de- 
preciation of the property at the 
time of loss or damage, but not 
excluding the amount it would 
cost to repair or replace the 
same with materials of like kind 
and quality, within a reasonable 
time after such loss or damage. 


Today, the most commonly used 
standard policies throughout the 
United States do not employ the 
word depreciation. In fact, the 
1943 New York Standard Form, 
which is commonly used in most 
states, provides as follows: 


****To the extent of the Actual 
Cash Value of the property at 
the time of loss but not exceed- 
ing the amount which it would 
cost to repair or replace the 
property with material of like 
kind and quality within a rea- 
sonable time after such loss. 


The elimination of the express 
(More on page 37) 
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place 


Wausau Sto 


by DON 6. MITCHELL, Vice Chairman of the Board, 


General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, New York 


_ “Wausau, in the Chip- 
_.. pewa tongue, means 

far-away piace. 

‘Actually, there 
are no far-away places 
in America today. 
The rapid expansion of communi- 
cations has brought our scattered 
communities close together to form 
the real heart of this country. 

“I pointed this out in a speech at 
the annual dinner of the Wausau 
Area Chamber of Commerce. I said 
these communities have a ‘busi- 
ness climate’ that stimulates 
progress. 

‘‘I’d seen proof of this earlier that 
day in Wausau. Bob Jones, presi- 
dent of Marathon Electric Manu- 
facturing Corporation took me 
through their Wausau plant. This 
company has been making motors 
and generators for 48 years. It’s one 
of Wausau’s largest companies. In 
a year they deliver over twenty 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


PIONEER UNDERWRITER OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN AMERICA 


Fans like these reveal a unique “business climate.” Watching engineering tests 


for a new model: Mr. Jones, Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Greenheck. 


million dollars’ worth of equipment 
to a world-wide list of customers. 

“T met one of their Wausau cus- 
tomers, Bernie Greenheck who 
heads the Greenheck Fan and Ven- 
tilator Company. This is one of 
Wausau’s newer companies, not 
large now, but growing. Marathon 
Electric’s complete line of motors 
enables Greenheck to meet his en- 
gineering specifications immediately 
without maintaining a big inven- 
tory. This helps him develop his 
line and keep it competitive. 

‘‘That’s the ‘business climate’ in 
Wausau. I saw it work there. I’ve 
seen it extended beyond the com- 
munity by the people from Em- 
ployers Mutuals of Wausau. It’s a 
matter of being ‘good people to do 
business with.’ It’s the way to build 
a stronger community...and a 
stronger nation. 

“I wish we had more Wausaus in 
this country.” 


ry 


At the 49th annual dinner of the 
Wausau Area Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mayor Schuck makes Mr. 
Mitchell an Honorary Citizen of 
Wausau. 


We thank Mr. Mitchell for pointing out 
another facet of the Wausau Way of 
working. Our home is in Wausau but our 
services are available in every one of the 
138 offices of Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau. We write all forms of fire, group 
health and accident, and casualty insur- 
ance (including automobile). We are one 
of the largest and most experienced under- 
writers in the field of Workmen’s Com- 


pensation. Consult your telephene direc- 
tory for the nearest Employers Mutuals 
representative or write us in Wausau, 
Wisconsin. 


FOR 50 YEARS 
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Wallace Hicks Receives Past Presidents Award 


From Southern California Chapter, ASIM 


Wallace Hicks, Insurance Manager for The Garrett Corporation. was the 
recipient of the Past Presidents Award given annually by Southern California 


Chapter, ASIM. 


The presentation was made by Joe T. Parrett, past president of The 
American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. and Southern California 
Chapter, on February 27, 1961 in the office of the president of The Garrett 


Corporation. 


Observing this occasion were: left to right: Harvey Humphrey, Title 
Insurance and Trust Company; M. J. Bowman, American Potash and Chemi- 
cal Corporation; Homer Rathbun, Union Oil Company of California; Joe T. 
Parrett, Carnation Company; Steve Culibrk, Citizen’s National Bank; Wal- 
lace Hicks, The Garrett Corporation; and Carl Fisher, The Garrett Cor- 


poration. 


A luncheon was given to Mr. Hicks at the Ramada Inn, Los Angeles, fol- 


lowing the presentation. 


ASIM Welcomes 
New Members 


Alabama 
The Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. 
Sullivan, Long & Haggerty, 
Inc. 
Waterman Steamship 
Corporation 


Central Ohio 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 
The Ohio State University 
O. M. Scott & Sons Company 


Delaware Valley 
Scott Paper Company 
Thiokol Chemical Company 


Detroit 
B. Siegel Co. 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc. 


New York 


The Irving Trust Company 


Northern California 
Burgermeister Brewing Corp. 


Crowley Launch and 
Tugboat Co. 


Howard Terminal 


Oregon, Nevada, California 
Fast Freight, Inc. 


St. Louis 
Brown Shoe Company 


Toronto 


International Business 
Machines Co. Ltd. 


Virginia-Carolina 
Norfolk Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Corp. 
A. H. Robins Company, Inc. 
F. S. Royster Guano Company 


Florida (Non-Chapter ) 


Minute Maid Company 
(A Division of The Coca- 
Cola Company) 
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You'll enjoy "THE TWENTIETH CENTURY,” Sundays, CBS-TV 


When one of your key employees becomes totally disabled, Prudential’s 


Psu revised Group Long Term Disability Benefits will make up the 


difference between Social Security Disability Benefits and a livable income. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA ‘re imsunne 


HOME OFFICES: NEWARK, N. J. + JACKSONVILLE, FLA. + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. + CHICAGO, ILL. » HOUSTON, TEX. « LOS ANGELES, CAL. + BOSTON, MASS. + TORONTO, ONT. 
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Serve You 


The practical timely balance between 
century-proven stability and young 
aggressive leadership ... that is 
what you will discover at Fred. S. 
James & Co. And, you’ll know the 
“whole team” here... fully equipped 
nationally, this is an organization 
ia with the finest quality analysis, mar- 
and hazard control services 
... yet it is small enough that you 
may rest assured you always will 
have direct personal attention from 
seasoned technicians and astute 


executives. 
Briefly, you'll find at Fred. S. ey) 
James & Co. the skills that only q } 4 


time could instill ... over one hun- 
dred years of continuous progress 
in the field of insurance! 


A great many of today’s leading 
industries and businesses, both large 
and small, clearly recognize the 
economy and safeguard afforded by 
insurance through Fred. S. James & 
Co. A survey of your up-to-date 
insurance needs will convince you. 
Call or write to us today. 


& Co. | 


Insurance Brokers and Consultants \ 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - BUFFALO - PITTSBURGH - MINNEAPOLIS - PORTLAND SEATTLE 
LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - LONDON - OKLAHOMA CITY 
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FOR YOU 


You'll enjoy a feeling of confidence—a sense of 
financial security—when your cargoes are insured through 
the MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA. 

For then you have sound protection based upon 
know-how and long experience. Should trouble strike, even 
an ocean away, claims are handled on the scene. 

You protect your shipments—and your peace of mind— 
when you insure with us. 


OFFICE o, See Your Agent or Broker 


123 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 


MEMBER COMPANIES: 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY ° THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY © Fipetity-PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, New Jersey °* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE HANOVER INSURANCE COMPANY * NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OFFICES— 


New Yorx * CHICAGO * New ORLEANS * SAN FRANCISCO * HOUSTON * TORONTO 
Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Cleveland * Corpus Christi * Dallas * Detroit * Indianapolis * Jacksonville * Los Angeles * Louisville 
Montreal * New Haven ° Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland * Raleigh * Richmond ° St. Louis * Seattle * Stockton * Summit * Syracuse 
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Workmen’s Compensation — Leonard 


(From page 8) 


ings of workmen’s compensation 
exist because of a variety of causes, 
most of which can be identified, 
and many of which can be reme- 
died. There is no single cause and 
no simple remedy. There are many 
causes, and the remedies needed 
will be many and varied. Most im- 
portant, there is no single class or 
group solely responsible for the 
failures of workmen’s compensa- 
tion ; neither employees, employers, 
public officials, doctors or attor- 
neys. All are in some measure at 
fault. Neither niggardliness of em- 
ployers, avarice of employees, in- 
competence of public officials, liti- 
giousness of attorneys nor recalci- 
trance of doctors, alone or in 
combination, will suffice to explain 
the difficulties that have arisen. 
True, all play some part, but in 
large measure their acts and atti- 
tudes are the products of circum- 
stances brought about by forces 
and events having their origin in 
the changes and adjustments that 
have taken place in our social 
order. 


Any reasoned discussion must be 
predicated on the honesty and good 
intentions of all groups, though not 
necessarily of all in each group. A 
sound, equitable and adequate 
workmen’s compensation program 
is equally in the interest of employ- 
ees, employers, public officials, at- 
torneys and doctors. An unsound, 
inequitable or inadequate system 
may afford apparent, but not real 
temporary advantage to one group 
or another, but eventually will be 
to the great disadvantage of all. 
Reform, then, of workmen’s com- 
pensation should not and cannot, if 
it is to be successful, turn into a 
witch hunt. Analytical study, ap- 
praisal and correction are needed ; 
not a vigilante committee. 

Until all employees are embraced 
within the protection of the work- 
men’s compensation system, it fails 
its full purpose. Some are still ex- 
cluded on the basis of their occupa- 
tion or the nature of their employ- 
er’s business, because their em- 
ployers have less than a specified 
number of employees, and for vari- 
ous and sundry. other reasons. 
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Many explanations and excuses are 
offered to justify these exclusions. 
One common rationalization is that 
few injuries occur to those so ex- 
cluded or, from another tack, that 
the employments exempted have a 
relatively minor incidence of in- 
jury. Yet, to the individual em- 
ployee injured or to his dependents 
if he dies the results are equally 
devastating. While the total finan- 
cial impact on society of injuries 
suffered in excluded employments 
may be substantially less than the 
cost of injuries in more hazardous 
insured endeavors, that is not a 
valid test. If it were, no minimal 
hazardous industries would be cov- 
ered. The great majority are now 
included in most jurisdictions. Ju- 
risdictions which still cover only 
selected employments have simply 
had to make a choice, as to those 
excluded, between adequate com- 
pensation protection and the relief 
rolls. This choice though has been 
neither callously nor carelessly 
made. In most instances it has been 
predicated on the rather well-sub- 
stantiated belief that to impose the 
cost of workmen’s compensation on 
the excluded employments would 
only serve to extinguish them. Such 
blighting cost appears not prima- 
rily to be based on the probable 
cost of benefits which would be 
paid or furnished for presently ex- 
cluded injuries or deaths, but 
rather on the heavy financial bur- 
den of the necessary machinery 
now employed to effect comprehen- 
sive insurance protection, to deter- 
mine and collect proper premiums, 
and to properly adjust and pay 
claims on these risks. 

The utmost simplification of in- 
suring arrangements, tailored to 
specially fit these lesser employ- 
ments, is thus a necessary prelude 
to complete coverage of all employ- 
ments. Some simple means of ef- 
fecting insurance, such as a post- 
card incorporating an adequate 
statutory form of coverage by ref- 
erence, might be issued to employ- 
ers with minimal or occasional em- 
ployees, insuring them and one or 
more specifically named employees 
for a stated limited period, such as 
a month, a quarter or a year, ata 
prescribed advance charge per em- 
ployee per agreed period. Employ- 
ees might simultaneously be fur- 


nished similar postcard evidence of 
their insurance protection by the 
employer for the stated period. 
Effecting of such coverage could 
well be made a condition precedent 
in cases of limited or sporadic em- 
ployment where the employer does 
not have continuous full coverage. 
Premiums would of necessity be 
standard, based on actuarial deter- 
mination of average costs, free of 
payroll audit or coilection costs, 
and payable on a flat basis in ad- 
vance for the full coverage period. 
Volume underwriting would cancel 
out problems of adverse selection 
on an adequate general rate base. 
Small employers in any event enjoy 
little, if any, favorable rate modi- 
fication, and rarely are accorded 
any significant dividend considera- 
tion. 


Next to be noted is the failure of 
certain jurisdictions to achieve an 
acceptable workmen’s compensa- 
tion system because of failure to 
provide industry responsibility for 
all injuries, diseases, disabilities 
and deaths caused by employment. 
In too many jurisdictions benefits 
are still provided only for selected 
types and kinds of injuries, illnesses 
or deaths consequent on employ- 
ment, or only for those caused in 
some stated manner, while others, 
equally caused by employment, go 
uncompensated. As long as any 
employment causally related in- 
jury, disease or death goes uncom- 
pensated because of restricted defi- 
nition, limited concept or candid 
avoidance of evident responsibility, 
in that measure a workmen’s com- 
pensation system fails of its pur- 
pose. 


Concomitant with the full legal 
right of recovery for all harm at- 
tributable to the employment there 
must be the guarantee of a timely 
available adequate viable legal 
remedy to enforce such right. In- 
sidious or delayed illnesses or in- 
juries manifesting themselves only 
with the passage of time, often of 
years, must be provided for in pro- 
cedural statutes allowing for the 
filing of claims within a reason- 
able period after the harm is evi- 
dent and there is a knowledge of 
the causal relationship. No claim- 
ant should unwittingly be fore- 


(More on page 22) 
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“We like men who 
work as a team” 


“We like men who work as a team. American Mutual men 
do,” says Mr. Albert Vinal, Treasurer of Stetson Shoe Company, 
Inc. “We can count on them to give us the service we expect.” 
Through just such teamwork in providing constantly improving 
eo insurance protection, Stetson Shoe has brought its Workmen’s 
At the Stetson Shoe f Compensation rates down to 23% below its industry’s average. 
tory in South Weymouth, 
Mass., American Mutual 
Salesman Albie Gould, 
Mr. Vinal and American 
Mutual Claims Man Bob 
Cauchon listen to a point 
in fine shoe manufactur- 
ing made by Jack Heald, 
Vice President in Char; 
of Production at Stetson. 


You can get better protection at lower cost, too. 81 fully- 
staffed American Mutual offices around the country are prepared 
to serve you. You'll find your local office in the Yellow Pages. 


merican —_~ 
utual 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


©1961, American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Wakefield, Massachusetts 
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Workmen’s Compensation — Leonard 
(From page 20) 


closed by lapse of time from prose- 
cuting a right before becoming 
aware of the harm suffered and of 
its relationship to the employment. 
Jurisdictions which fail to mod- 
ernize their statutes in this respect 
as effectively deny just recovery as 
do those which in the first instance 
wrongiy refuse to provide liability 


for insidious or delayed harm. The 
answer generally is that not only 
in this but in all their govern- 
mental processes they have not 
caught up with the present indus- 
trial age. 

Monetary benefits should in all 
instances be as generous as the 
strength of the economy of the 
jurisdiction will permit, limited 
otherwise only by the necessity 
they not be sufficiently high to im- 


CHICAGO @ ATLANTA 


LOS ANGELES e 


UNITED STATES AIRCRAFT 
INSURANCE GROUP 


Founded 1928 


A thirty year record of prompt and 
equitable claim and loss adjustments 


Complete coverage 
for every aviation need 


Insure with the “US Group” through 
your own agent or broker 


UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS 


Incorporated 
110 WILLIAMS ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


DALLAS #$HOUSTON 


‘SAN FRANCISCO 
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pair the willingness of the recipi- 
ents to contribute their fair share 
to the social and economic needs of 
the community. Most jurisdictions 
have maintained a reasonable level 
of benefits by these standards, 
steadily raising benefits as the ca- 
pacity of their general economy 
would warrant. 

For those who contend there has 
been an unjustified tardiness in the 
advance of benefit levels and who 
suggest abandoning workmen’s 
compensation, it is well to note 
that the rise in economic well-being 
in any jurisdiction, justifying in- 
creased benefits, invariably is ac- 
companied by an inseparable con- 
current rise in effective political 
power accruing to those who seek 
increased benefits; thus automati- 
cally assuring that they will be 
forthcoming. 

It should also be remembered 
that benefit payments in work- 
men’s compensation are not subject 
to deficit financing. If they were, 
they might well be briefly en- 
riched, but in the long run would 
be seriously diluted. They do not 
lend themselves to “‘fiat financing.” 
They are a charge on industry’s 
effort, representing part of labor’s 
share of the product of that effort. 
They can be increased only as the 
total product is increased. Benefits 
rise with improvement of the econ- 
omy, responding to enriched desires 
and greater needs, coupled with the 
ability to enforce demands; of ne- 
cessity tempered by limitations on 
the ability to pay. The proper level 
of benefits at any given time is a 
matter for the good judgment of 
the electorate and their chosen 
representatives in each jurisdic- 
tion, and must be determined with 
due regard to all other necessary 
mandatory taxes, charges, pay- 
ments, costs and expenses which 
their industry must and can sup- 
port. Thus, there obviously is and 
can be no magic nationwide uni- 
versal mean. 

Weekly payments during periods 
of temporary disability are gen- 
erally adequate when gauged by 
the annual established earning ca- 
pacity of the employee involved. 
There may well be instances where 
employees in the upper wage 


(More on page 24) 
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American Credit insurance 


Themoment your product is shipped, title passes 
... and your credit risk begins. From that point 
on, the only protection for your accounts receiva- 
ble . . . for all the working capital and profit your 
product represents . . . is commercial credit insur- 
ance. An ACI policy, with new and _ broader 

y coverage, is your soundest way to rescue profits 
that could otherwise be lost. 
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\ i Its advantages are spelled out in a helpful ACI 
} it booklet, yours for the asking. Write AMERICAN CREDIT 


INSURANCE, Dept. 33,300St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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WAYS CREDIT INSURANCE CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS 


Sound market expansion, too, is a major benefit 
of American Credit Insurance. You can confidently 
add more good customers, sell more to present 
customers. Today, as for 68 years, an ACI policy 
is important to sales progress and good financial 
management. Call your insur- 
ance agent... . or the local office 
of American Credit Insurance. 


A subsidiary of COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY, which has assets of over 
two billion dollars. 


Rescue lost profits 
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Workmen’s Compensation — Leonard 
(From. page 22) 


brackets, with established records 
of continuous major annual earn- 
ings, are inadequately compensated 
for earnings lost during temporary 
periods of disability. In fact, that 
is given as one of the prime rea- 
sons for the almost universal prac- 
tice of indulging and allowing par- 
tially or entirely fictitious perma- 
nent disability awards following 
cessation of the temporary disa- 
bility period ; to make the employee 
whole financially. Because _ficti- 
tious permanent disability awards 
or judgments have, however, got- 
ten grossly out of hand and have 
become a debilitating drain on the 
system, until they are substantially 
eliminated there can be no major 
change in temporary disability 
benefit levels because of the ab- 
sence of available funds for their 
realignment. (A discussion of pay- 
ments for permanent disability is 
later set out at some length.) 
Death benefits in some jurisdic- 
tions are inadequate. In most, 
though, it is now a problem of re- 
evaluating death claims and re- 
aligning death benefits to integrate 
them with other available income 
sources. There is now pressure to 
force total replacement of lost 
earnings in death cases, and to 
disregard in such cases the fact 
that the establishment of liability 


without fault in workmen’s com- 
pensation was upon the basis of a 
limited but certain recovery. This 
principle is to a large extent now 
ignored in disability cases, where 
the employee is often made whole, 
or better than whole, financially by 
an arbitrary fictitious ‘permanent 
disability” award, which is super- 
imposed on any amount previously 
paid for temporary disability. No 
such fiction can be indulged in 
death cases, and this then brings 
pressure in these cases for a total 
wage-loss replacement concept. Ac- 
tually, though, the inequities may 
well rest in the social security pro- 
gram and not in the workmen’s 
compensation program the 
states, because a widow benefiting 
from both is usually well off, while 
a widow not getting social security 
benefits suffers by comparison. 
That there are inequities cannot be 
denied. Certainly study of them is 
necessary. 

All medical care which may cure 
or relieve from the effects of in- 
dustrially caused injury or disease 
should be provided, and any juris- 
diction which limits or restricts 
needed medical care undeniably has 
an inadequate program. The selec- 
tion of physicians and facilities for 
treatment, as well as the type, kind 
and extent of care, should be de- 
termined solely and only on the 
basis of attaining the best of medi- 
cal attention. Supervision of medi- 


cal care should be in the hands of 
specially trained, experienced per- 
sons, capable fully of realizing the 
needs for the many types of spe- 
cialized care, fully informed as to 
availability of any indicated care 
and empowered to promptly pro- 
vide it. The costs of medical care 
should be sufficient to assure the 
best of treatment but cannot in- 
clude padded billing or “carriage 
trade” fees, as the payments to the 
medical profession must come from 
the common funds available to sup- 
port the system, which should not 
be dissipated to the detriment of 
the prime beneficiaries. 
Governmental supervision of 
medical care should be kept to an 
essential minimum. No workmen’s 
compensation program can support 
a system of medical ‘‘doctor watch- 
ers.” If every attending physician 
has to have a medical commissar 
literally or figuratively constantly 
watching over his shoulder, the 
duplication of cost would be in- 
tolerable. More important, such a 
bureaucratic medical regime would 
not only assume incompetence of 
the medical practitioners in the 
workmen’s compensation field, it 
would assure it. Essentially the 
certainty of proper medical care 
can best be assured by selection of 
competent ethical doctors who must 
be free to treat the patients placed 
under their charge as in their judg- 


(More on page 26) 


Write to: 


Do You Need.... 


an independent broker in Western Germany 
for local insurance service— 
on-the-spot inspection and claims service, or 


as a sole representative for Western Germany? 


INDUSTRIE-ASSEKURANZ 


c°M*B* 
K6éln/Rhein, Gereonstrasse 18-32 


Telephone: 236171 — Telex: 0888 2963 


Offices at all important places in Western Germany 
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| Insurance should be a working partner! 
Is yours negative.....or positive ‘? 


¢: 


In choosing a company to handle your business 
insurance, such factors as financial strength, 
country-wide facilities and experience are valu- 
able guides of course. 

But of equal importance is a company’s philos- 
ophy on claim handling. 

Basically, there are two ways of handling insur- 
ance claims—with a negative attitude or a positive 
attitude. At Etna Casualty, our claim men are 
trained to approach each case with a positive atti- 
tude—in a genuine spirit of understanding and 
helpfulness. It is our purpose not to see how little 
we can pay, but rather to see that our contracted 
obligations are paid fully, fairly and promptly. 

At tna Casualty, we go all out to make in- 


surance a working partner in your business. In 
cooperation with your agent or broker, we not 
only try to handle each claim promptly but also 
with efficiency and tact. We always keep in mind 
that, in addition to the material side, every case 
has a human side as well. 

But good claim service is just one of many ad- 
vantages enjoyed by companies insured through 
Etna Casualty. The facilities of top-notch engi- 
neering, underwriting, research and rehabilitation 
departments also are included in 4tna Casualty’s 
“P.S.-Personal Service” package. So—if this is the 
kind of positive protection and service you would 
like to have for your business, ask your agent or 
broker about Casualty. 


f Get the insurance that works for your business 


Atna Casualty and Surety Company ¢ Hartford 15, Conn. e Affiliated with A¢tna Life Insurance Company « Standard Fire Insurance Company e The Excelsior Life, Canada 


x 
THE CREAKING DOOR 
SEAN 
— pho —$ 
we Ip 
Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions ” ™ wether: a: 
XU 


St. Louis Chapter, ASIM 


(From page 3) 


members of the Insurance Manage- 
ment Discussion Group of St. Louis 
agreed to form a chapter of the 
American Society of Insurance 
Management. A petition to that 
effect was thereupon prepared and 
forwarded to the Society’s office in 
New York and on March 6, 1961, 
the St. Louis Chapter of ASIM was 
duly constituted. It should be noted 
that the chapter was thereupon in- 
corporated under the non-profit 
corporation laws of the State of 
Missouri for the preservation of 
its identity and for the protection 
of its members. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


President — Howard R. Martin 

Vice President — Otto P. Blumfelder 

Secretary — Lytle H. Rakerd 

Treasurer — Albert L. Weiss 

Member — Board of Directors, ASIM — 
Leon Goff, Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 


MEMBERS 


Alton Box Board Company 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Ince. 

Brown Shoe Company 

Falstaff Brewing Corp. 

Granite City Steel Co. 

Miss Hullings Cafeteria, Inc. 
Laclede Gas Company 

May Department Stores Company 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
Metal Goods Corporation 

Midwest Piping Co., Ine. 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Company 

Pet Milk Company 

Petrolite Corporation 

Ralston Purina Company 

Stix, Baer, Fuller & Co. 

Thomas, Busse, Weiss, Cullen & Godfrey 
Union Electric Company 
Washington University 


Mr. Charles H. Thiele, Vice- 
President of the Society, presented 
the members of the St. Louis Chap- 
ter with individual charter mem- 
bership certificates in ASIM; the 


Chapter with a Charter and Ban-. 


ner on April 12, 1961. 


| 


Sometimes, 
it’s better 
NOT 


to buy! 


Certainly, it’s always better not to 
over-buy. Premium dollars saved are profit 
dollars earned, provided the coverage 

you do buy is adequate for physical and 
investor protection . . . the requirements of 
the co-insurance clause are met... 

and you stand in a firm position to 
provide supportable proof of loss. 

These three important provisos can be 
wholly satisfied through Continuous 
American Appraisal Service. This 


professional, fully documented service 


provides the mechanics for exact 

fire protection, gives you a running picture 
of your program through periodical 
up-or-down adjustment of values, 

and assures a full and acceptable 

proof of loss presentation. 

A note to our Home Office, or to the 
nearest of our eighteen branch offices, 

will bring immediate, interested 
consultation. No obligation, of course. 


COMPAN 


Office: $25 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Workmen’s Compensation — Leonard 


(From page 24) 


ment is indicated in the best inter- 
ests of these patients. Full statu- 
tory medical benefits, fair fees, 
competent doctors, experienced 
prompt provision of all necessary 
treatment and a minimum of “po- 
lice action” can best guarantee the 
finest medical care. 

One of the most heralded virtues 
of workmen’s compensation at its 
inception was the contemplated 
simple manner of its administra- 
tion. Litigation was to be reduced 
to a minimum, with an equitable 
determination of liability or non- 
liability in a prompt, brief, inex- 
pensive, uncomplicated proceeding, 
where any lay person could fully 
participate with complete under- 
standing. Contrary to this hope, a 
compensation matter now in most 
jurisdictions is a highly litigious, 
protracted, complicated and expen- 
sive proceeding, dominated by legal 
specialists and medical experts, 
heard before tribunals neither lay 
nor legal, but partaking of the 
worst of each, too often wholly or 
partially manned by incompetent 
political appointees without back- 
ground or experience. Decisions too 
often rest on adherence to transient 
political philosophies and too fre- 
quently are based on expedient “ex- 
pert” medical opinions. Legal fees 
and trial costs have constantly in- 
creased. The bulk and complexity 
of evidence steadily mounts, while 
the maze of technicalities widens, 
deepens and becomes more im- 
penetrable. Those entitled to bene- 
fits suffer interminable delays. 
Those not entitled persist in the 
hope, through harassment, of ef- 
fecting some monetary settlement 
predicated on the very real pos- 
sibility that the defendant can- 
not affirmatively prove a want of 
merit in the claim, however fan- 
ciful or unsubstantiated; fer the 
cult of “liberality,” contradicting 
legal precepts and logic, has placed 
the burden of proof on the nega- 
tive. The causes of this violent de- 
viation from the original aims of a 
simple, prompt, equitable proce- 
dure are many and varied. Surely 
not all are known or recognized. 


(More on page 28) 
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| What's a name? 


In insurance it is largely the 
ability and integrity of the 
people who represent it, both 
the agent who makes it his 
business to know your 
particular needs and the 
company that designs its 
policies to suit those needs. 


For more than three quarters 
of a century, experienced 
insurance buyers have 


looked to CHUBB & SON 


for a quality service that 


meets both business and 
personal requirements. 


CHUBB & SON INC. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
90 John Street, New York 38, New York 


Manager 
FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY and associated companies 
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Workmen’s Compensation — Leonard 
(From page 26) 


Some very important ones are, 
though, quite apparent. 

Incompetent or even venal ad- 
ministration by ill-qualified politi- 
cal appointees cannot be entirely 
exempted from responsibility. A 
system of laws, however intrin- 
sically sound, is worthless if badly 
administered, while able, just ad- 
ministrators need little support 
from rules or statutes. Each juris- 
diction would do well to examine 
the character, quality, fairness and 
competence of those appointed to 
administer and adjudicate its 
workmen’s compensation law. They 
should be experienced in the field, 
otherwise competent, impartial, 
and able and willing to devote full 
time to their work. They should 
be representative of the entire com- 
munity, not all labor, all manage- 
ment, all right or all left. In short, 
they should be qualified public offi- 
cials and not merely political office- 
holders. 

The staff of the administering or 
adjudicative agency should be civil 
service, fairly selected, continuous, 
experienced, competent, adequately 
paid and permitted and required to 
do a top job at all times. This ap- 
plies particularly to attorneys and 
doctors, as well as to lay staff 
members. 

Outside medical consultants 
should be outstanding impartial 
physicians objectively selected for 
their abilities, not for preconceived 
views. 

Political pressure or threats of 
political pressure should be subject 
to prompt public reprimand and 
punishment. 

Dingy, dirty, dark, poorly situ- 
ated and badly maintained quar- 
ters will deprive a workmen’s 
compensation system and all its 
personnel of any semblance of dig- 
nity, and will invite disregard and 
disrepute. Probably in no other 
field does poor environment so in- 
evitably lead to debasement of a 
program. 

Beyond all other causes for the 
degeneration of workmen’s com- 
pensation is the inherent all-per- 
vading avarice of the human race, 
the desire to get something for 


nothing. Never in recorded history 
has there been a forum where a 
“quick buck” could so readily be 
made while at the same time stand- 
ing reflected in a virtuous light. In 
an age of technological advances, 
the merchandising of misery has 
become an exalted vocation and a 
highly developed art. Whole texts, 
extensive animated lecture courses, 
regular periodicals and countless 
forums and speeches are devoted to 
the most effective, attractive and 
appealing ways in which to pack- 
age pain for sale. 

So adroit has the art of mer- 
chandising misery become that the 
fictitious is as equally readily dis- 
posed of as the real; often for a 
greater price. Educated in every 
gesture, rehearsed in every com- 
plaint, warned of every pitfall and 
sustained by sympathetic experts 
willing to vouch it not for the au- 
thenticity of the individual’s com- 
plaints, at least that injury of the 
magnitude allegedly sustained could 
well initiate and warrant the symp- 
toms so vociferously detailed, each 
claimant presents a composite of 
utter and unrelieved agony. Only 
the most hardy hearing officer can 
entirely reject this heart-rending 
presentation. 


Before too many stones, though, 
are cast at the actors, promoters 
and directors of this tragic-comic 
farce, it is well to recognize it as 
simply a sideshow of a larger pro- 
duction repeated every trial day 
from one end of the country to the 
other, for the general courts have 
become marts in which misery is 
merchandised in a semi-carnival 
atmosphere. There appear the con- 
testing heroes and villains, each 
with a full supporting cast, all 
playing their assigned roles for the 
favor of disfavor of an impaneled 
captive audience. There, in order 
to force settlements, to compensate 
for delay, to pay attorneys’ fees 
and recover nontaxable costs, and 
above all to sway the sympathies of 
juries, pain has become a basic in- 
gredient liberally used by the legal 
alchemists to produce gold in satis- 
factory amounts. 


The ills of personal injury liti- 
gation are the subject of much heat 
and little reason, and it may not at 
once be too apparent why these ills 


have invaded proceedings before 
industrial boards and commissions, 
which had their origin in the belief 
that they could and would forever 
obviate these very ills. Probably 
because claimants and their attor- 
neys, though willing to forego the 
hazard of total liability or non- 
liability of old common law actions 
in favor of certain recovery, nev- 
ertheless have constantly contin- 
ued their attempts to procure mon- 
etary recoveries of damage award 
magnitude. To this end some at- 
torneys, more imaginative than 
most, from the inception of the 
compensation laws carried out spo- 
radic forays along unchartered 
ways, some moderately successful 
but most fruitless, so that for a 
substantial time workmen’s com- 
pensation in practice remained as 
conceived ; definite, certain, limited 
but adequate recovery in lieu of the 
old complex, protracted, costly 
common law gamble of hit or miss, 
rags or riches. But eventually 
when pain began to come into its 
own in the general courts, attor- 
neys representing industrial claim- 
ants promptly proceeded to adapt 
this tried and proven money-win- 
ner to their needs. Pain was read- 
ily rapidly adapted by them to 
prove impairment of earning ca- 
pacity; preventing, impeding or 
detracting from productive physi- 
cal or mental effort ; causing loss of 
sleep, rest and relaxation; invad- 
ing the mind, pervading the spirit, 
and destroying the equanimity es- 
ential to employability. Resulting 
marked functional impairment, 
though possibly inconstant and fre- 
quently bizarre, would dogmati- 
cally be claimed as precluding all 
labor. The few injuries incapable 
of causing sensory pain were given 
appropriate weight as causing 
psychic pain, equally likely to in- 
terfere with employability. 


With persisting pain and per- 
manently impaired employability 
equated the existence of pain un- 
deniably then connoted the exist- 
ence of permanent disability. The 
extent of permanent disability 
would depend on how much pain 
existed. Since no one could meas- 


ure pain and since no person could ) 


be said not to have as much pain 
(More on page 32) 
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JOSEPH B. WEIME 
AFIA Manager for Venezuela 


Venezuela's Autopista enroute toward Caracas 


A SAFE “BRIDGE’”’ 
TO INSURE YOUR 


JOSEPH R. SULLIVAN 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


Wherever you may operate overseas, AFIA __ prepare fire, marine, casualty and surety 
men can “bridge” the distance with sound _ coverages to safeguard your interests any- 
insurance. These specialists, both here and _ where in the free world. 

abroad, have years of experience and main- Ask your insurance agent or broker to 
tain a continuous exchange of information consult AFIA on all foreign insurance 
pertinent to your protection. They skillfully | problems. You’ll get solid results. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
161 William Street ¢ New York 38, New York 
CHICAGO OFFICE .. Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


DALLAS OFFICE......... . 400 Vaughn Building, 1712 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
HOUSTON OFFICE ......... The Century Building, 2120 Travis Street, Houston 2, Texas 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE ....ccciee . « « 3400 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 5, California 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE .. Russ Building, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE.... Woodward Building, 733 15th Street N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


An association of leading American capital stock fire, marine, casualty and 
surety insurance companies providing insurance protection in foreign lands 
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Members of the Insurance Service 
Association banded together to 

serve your business insurance needs: 
ALABAMA, Birmingham, Ford-Myatt & Ebaugh, 
Mobile, Thames & Batre 

ARIZONA, Phoenix, Luhrs Insurance Agency 
ARKANSAS, Little Rock, Rector, Means and Rowland 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Kuhrts, Cox & Brander, 
San Francisco, Trans-Western Insurance Broker, Inc. 


CANADA, Montreal, E. A. Whitehead Co. 

Regina, Ducketts Ltd. 

Toronto, Tomenson, Saunders, Smith & Garfat Ltd., 
Vancouver, Durham & Bates Agencies Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Ryan Agency Limited 


COLORADO, Denver, Van Schaack & Company 
CUBA, Havana, G. F. Kohly, S. A. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville, Donald A. Bolton & Co., 
Miami, Coates & Dorsey, Inc. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta, Dunlap & Co., 
Savannah, Palmer & Cay, Inc. 


Over 250 leading North American firms rely on the 
unique services of the Insurance Service Association. 


wherever you grow, whatever your business, an 


independent office of the Insurance Service Association is nearby 


to deliver on-the-spot engineering, inspection and claims service. 


Local knowledge and reputation, coup! 


buying power of over 50 offices, is a u 


ed with the international 


nique qualification. That is why 


more than 250 of the most respected names in industry look to ISA 


for professional insurance counsel. Wherever you grow—whatever 


your insurance needs—it will pay to consult one of the strong, 


local, member firms of the INSURANC 


literature which fully 


HAWAII, Honolulu, 
Home Insurance Company of Hawaii, Ltd. 


IDAHO, Boise, Stein-McMurray Insurance 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Inc. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis, 
Robert N. Bowen & Associates, Inc. 


IOWA, Des Moines, La Mair-Mulock Company 
KANSAS, Wichita, Dulaney, Johnston & Priest 


KENTUCKY, Louisville, 
Nahm & Turner Insurance Agency, Inc. 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans, Gillis, Hulse & Colcock, Inc. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, Riggs-Warfield-Roloson, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Boit, Dalton & Church 
MEXICO, Mexico City, Kennedy & Hijo, A. P. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, General Underwriters, Inc. 
MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, Wirt, Wilson & Company 
MISSISSIPPI, Jackson, Fox-Everett, Inc. 


MISSOURI, St. Louis, - 
Lawton-Byrne-Bruner Insurance Agency 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln, Weaver-Minier Co., Ltd. 
Omaha, Weaver-Minier-Martland 


The 


E SERVICE ASSOCIATION. 


INSURANCE SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


“every office a home office” 


Contact a member-firm near you soon. They will send you 


outlines their service. Or, if you prefer, 


a principal will arrange to meet with you at your convenience. 


NEW YORK, Buffalo, Laverack & Haines, Inc., 
New York City, Despard & Company 


NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte, James J. Harris & Co 


OHIO, Cincinnati, The Earls Blain Co., 
Cleveland, The W. F. Ryan Corporation 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, DeSelms, Bogart & Hall 
OREGON, Portland, Jewett, Barton, Leavy & Kern 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Ostheimer-Walsh, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Edwards, George & Co., Inc. 


PUERTO RICO, San Juan, Compania Carrion, Inc. 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Boit, Dalton & Church 
SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia, Boyle-Vaughan Agency 
TENNESSEE, Memphis, E. H. Crump & Co. 

TEXAS, Houston, Langham, Langston, Burnett & Dyer 
UTAH, Salt Lake City, Ed. D. Smith & Sons 
VIRGINIA, Richmond, The Davenport Insurance Corp. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, Lee C. Paull, Inc. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, Carney-Rutter Agency, Inc. 
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Workmen’s Compensation — Leonard 
(From page 28) 


as he might claim, each claimant 
would have to be accepted as being 
disabled to the extent of his vocal 
complaints. In all the history of 
the world no one ever dreamed of 
a more workable foolproof magic 
carpet. Yet, obviously all cannot 
suffer pain of the same nature, the 
same degree, intensity or duration. 
Hence, the supporting cast to ex- 
emplify, verify, authenticate, cor- 
roborate and rationalize the mag- 
nitude of pain, and in detail to 
support the view of its producing 
present and future unemploy- 
ability. 


Each claim predicated on pain is 
seemingly identical with all that 
precede and follow it, and in the 
end each must be judged half 
blindly and completely arbitrarily. 
Very few claimants come through 
empty-handed, while most do quite 
well and a few really hit the jack- 
pot. The only ones who really lose 
out in this process, other than the 
employers and the public, which 
eventually pays the bill, are the 
few with actual major disabilities 
but an absence of acting ability, or 
who are without adequate stage di- 
rection or a proper supporting cast. 
But, in addition, all other workmen 
and their dependents, whose poten- 
tial benefits are thus consistently 
substantially diminished through 
wrongful depletion of funds avail- 
able for their needs, have valid 
cause for complaint. 


This situation, though a matter 
of common knowledge not only to 
those immediately concerned but 
also to the general public, contin- 
ues to be tolerated, and in being 
tolerated is encourage and aggra- 
vated. But when the growth of 
this contrived fraud, eating its 
tumorous way through the com- 
pensation system becomes incom- 
patible with the system’s continued 
existence, even radical surgery 
may be unavailing to save it. Such 
a catastrophe though is not inevit- 
able and is by no means unavoid- 
able. Only an incomprehensible in- 
excusable lethargy has until now 
permitted such obvious progressive 
wanton abuse of a system originat- 
ing in the noblest of motives. Those 
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profiting by the farce, recognizing 
the windfalls to be obtained from 
its almost foolproof ‘quiz pro- 
gram” format, will not volitionally 
repudiate it. Individual defend- 
ants, unwilling or unable to “fight 
city hall,’’ seem willing to buy their 
peace as cheaply as possible in each 
case, paying blackmail and hoping 
it will not happen again. Hearing 
officers, boards, commissions and 
courts, unable or unwilling to 
judge the real from the fictitious, 
have in each case been able to 
point out “evidence” with which to 
sustain a holding, though fully 
knowing it may rest entirely on a 
web of fantasy. 

There is always an understand- 
able reluctance to “tilt windmills,” 
to “cry wolf” or to bring on one’s 
head the calumny and venom of 
those whose lush and easy “take” 
may be dried up by the hot light 
of inquiry. Yet, readily available 
for competent comprehensive study 
and review are hundreds of thous- 
ands of cases, spread through 
every jurisdiction, where perma- 
nent disabilities have been estab- 
lished on complaints of pain or 
psychic trauma. It can now readily 
be determined how many, if any, 
of these permanent disabilities 
were real and how many were ficti- 
tions. Time and the indisputable 
course of events will have proved 
beyond argument what was fact 
and what was fancy. A competent 
analytical review of a representa- 
tive number of these cases would 
establish reliable guides by which 
complaints of disabling pain can be 
fairly measured. Undoubtedly com- 
plete certainty will never be at- 
tained and there will always re- 
main some doubtful cases for 
continuing study, but the ever- 
growing flood of merchandised 
misery will have been reduced to a 
reasonable flow, and the wails of 
fictitious pain will no longer pro- 
duce wanton waste and complete 
administrative-judicial chaos. With 
the shutting off of this artificial 
flood, there will be ample funds 
available for worthy and needed 
expansion of compensation bene- 
fits, in kind and amount. 

In addition to the major deple- 
tion of available compensation 
funds by fictitious permanent dis- 
abilities, daily assessments are 


charged against them for heredi- 
tary, congenital, developmental and 


degenerative conditions neither 
truly caused nor actually aggra- 
vated by employment. Most promi- 
nent among these are cases of dis- 
ability and death from progressive 
cardiovascular disease, where on 
the slightest speculation that em- 
ployment factors may have had 
some nebulous deleterious effect, 
an employer is saddled with the en- 
tire cost. Cases of so-called “trau- 
matic neurosis,” representing often 
nothing more than gluteal plumb- 
ism, are charged to employers as 
acontinuing liability until cured by 
a greenback poultice. Hereditary 
mental disease, an increasing ma- 
jor cause of disability in our social 
order, is repeatedly assessed to em- 
ployment stress, though it is well 
recognized that stress reaction is 
usually simply a diagnostic mani- 
festation of the disease, like spots 
with measles. Arthritis, which 
flourishes equally in nonoccupa- 
tional environments as among 
workers with characteristic insidi- 
ous flareups, remissions and recur- 
rences, is frequently held to be job- 
connected solely on the basis of 
coincidence. Cancer, whose cause 
is known only in a few rare cases, 
is often held to be either “trau- 
matic” or “exacerbated” simply 
on the basis of a chronological se- 
quence of events without any real 
proof of causal relationship. The 
falls of epileptics, attributable to 
their ailment, if occurring on the 
job become the responsibility and 
hazard of the employer. Enumera- 
tion could extend indefinitely for 
it is almost impossible to name any 
of the ills, ailments or untoward 
events an employee may suffer that 
cannot be and are not taxed to the 
employment with only conjectural 
causal relationship based on 
strained and artificial reasoning. 
This has two undeniable results. 
First, a knowledgeable employer 
will not hire persons whom he 
knows or believes to suffer or who 
are likely to suffer from such ail- 
ments or illnesses. He simply is 
unwilling and unable to take the 
very great mathematical chance 


@ 


that he will have to pick up the tab /} 
when these employees suffer dis- — 


ability or death in the natural 
(More on page 34) 
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Now-a health-care campaign adds a new dimension 
to group insurance programs from The Hartford 


Your local Hartford Group Agent is the man to see for a 
valuable educational campaign called “Facts of Life” that 
will promote better employee health care, reduce illness 
and absenteeism, and improve your group insurance claim 
experience. 

This Hartford service gives you a year-long program— 
scheduled on a month-by-month basis—that includes pay 
envelope stuffers, posters, editorial mats for your employee 
newspaper or magazine, and monthly bulletins for employee 
distribution. Each item presents important suggestions for 
maintaining good health and reducing illness. 

The “Facts of Life” campaign is just one aspect of the com- 
plete line of business protection and service offered by The 
Hartford Insurance Group—and available to you through 
your local Hartford Agent. He can provide you with a com- 
plete Group Insurance Plan embracing Hospital and Medi- 
cal Expense coverage, Major Medical coverage, Disability 
Income protection and Life Insurance. and in addition de- 
velop an integrated program of Fire and Casualty insurance 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY * HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY * 
* CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


INSURANCE COMPANY * 
NEW JERSEY * NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY °* TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


to meet the full range of requirements of your organization. 


As a result, you can now have a business-wide insurance 
plan, written in one company, coordinated by one Agent. 
and paid for through one convenient budget program. It 
means new convenience for you and new certainty that you 
are well-insured across 
the board . . . with a full 
line of Hartford services 
ready to help youand your 
business organization. 


Your Hartford Agent will 
be glad to explain the de- 
tails of Hartford Group 
Insurance and all other 
forms of Hartford busi- 
ness protection and serv- 
ices . . . including the 
helpful “Facts of Life” 
campaign. 


THE HARTFORD 
INSURANCE GROUP 


Hartferd 15, Connecticut 


HARTFORD LIFE 
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LUMLEY, DENNANT 
and 


COMPANY, INC. 


Specialists in 
SPECIAL RISKS 


@ “Umbrella” Liability 
Contracts 


@ “All Risks” on Real 
and Personal Property 


@ Fire on Deductible Basis 


@ Special Coverages for 
Banks 


@ Contractors Coverages 
(home and foreign jobs) 


Represented at 
LLOYD‘S 
and throughout the world 
by 
EDWARD LUMLEY 
& SONS, LTD. 
London, England 


Canada Malaya 
Australia Ceylon 

New Zealand South Africa 
France Singapore 


Business Written 
for 
Brokers and Agents 
ONLY 


. 60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


1211 Garret Building 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


32 Lewis Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Workmen’‘s Compensation — Leonard 


(From page 32) 


course of their illness. Secondly, 
the financial burden of payment 
for these nonindustrial conditions 
diminishes the funds which should 
be available to pay greater bene- 
fits in those cases where disability 
or death is in fact caused by in- 
jury. 

These cases are saddled on in- 
dustry, however wrongly, simply 
because there is no other means of 
caring for them, apart from char- 
ity. They should be carried by a 
nonoccupational injury, illness and 
disability program, employee sup- 
ported, on an adequate private in- 
surance base. To the extent that 
they are “crowbarred” into work- 
men’s compensation, they distort 
its program and engender hostility 
in employers to other added bur- 
dens, many of which may be legiti- 
mate, because they feel they are 
being “suckered” to pay for the 
nonindustrial ills of society. At the 
same time the warning of the com- 
pensation program to cover a few 
nonoccupational ailments leads to 
the unwarranted hope that some- 
day most of them can be “‘crowded 
under the workmen’s compensation 
tent,” thus delaying the develop- 
ment of comprehensive adequate 
insurance programs for nonoccu- 
pational injuries, illnesses and 
deaths. 


A major wholly unjustified drain 
on workmen’s compensation funds 
comes from the practice of allow- 
ing a great multiplicity of mone- 
tary recoveries for permanent 
physical, anatomical, functional, 
and cosmetic variations, which 
never have and never will cause 
any disability from work, any loss 
of earning capacity, or even 
any social status embarrassment. 
Awards for minimal burn scars, 
slight loss of grip, loss of portions 
of digits or of their full flexion or 
extension, a few degrees’ loss of 
ankle or other joint movement and 
a host of other insignificant ab- 
normalities account each year for 
dissipation of multimillions of dol- 
lars of benefits that should go to 
cases of real -need. The amounts 
disbursed are not the full cost; the 
administrative cost alone that 


“goes up in smoke” on these cases 
itself runs into millions annually. 

These ‘‘minimal permanent dis- 
ability awards” represent one of 
the less happy and least justifiable 
compromises incident to the origi- 
nal adoption of the earily work- 
men’s compensation laws. In re- 
turn for certainty, labor was to 
get less than might be awarded in 
a successful damage action. This 
“less” in the case of these trivial 
but unquestioned injuries repre- 
sented an arbitrary scaled-down 
schedule of awards, based probably 
on personal injury and accident 
policy concepts of so much for a 
hand, an eye, an arm, a finger, etc. 
Being totally foreign to a wage- 
loss concept they are a persisting 
anachronism in the workmen’s 
compensation laws which should be 
abolished, with the money going 
to enhancement of other benefits. 

This criticism does not apply to 
truly major permanent objective 
physical injuries. An employee los- 
ing an eye, or its vision, or a mem- 
ber has suffered undeniable perma- 
nent substantial impairment of his 
earning capacity. He should be com- 
pensated accordingly, and_ that 
compensation should not be dimin- 
ished simply because he has been 
fortunate or favored after sustain- 
ing the injury in obtaining remu- 
nerative employmet. 

Much now is said about ‘“‘voca- 
tional rehabilitation.” Insofar as 
workmen’s compensation is con- 
cerned the term and the concept it- 
self are both largely out of place. 


“Rehabilitation” means the act 
of restoring, and necessarily pre- 
sumes that something has been 
lost, then found and replaced. 

An injured workman should 
never be permitted to lose any of 
his attributes which can be pre- 
served. From the moment of in- 
jury, every effort should be devoted 
to preserving his mental and physi- 
cal abilities, his job, his future 
job opportunities, his psychological 
outlook, his family life, his place in 
the community, and particularly to 
maintain secure his earning ¢a- 
pacity. Only where there has been 
irretrievable loss of function or 
substance should “‘replacement” be 
necessary, and where that occurs 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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Are you getting 


“HALF LOAF” 


insurance service 


“Half a loaf” insurance service is the kind that stops once you’ve 
bought your insurance. It leaves you short-changed just when you 
need help most—that is, at the time you have a loss. This is the time 
when you need someone to relieve you of all the burdensome details 
..someone to help you get a speedy and fair settlement. For this 
kind of complete insurance service, see an independent insurance 
agent. He not only helps you before you buy, but also gives you 
continuing personal attention afterwards. 
Let your independent agent tell you about the many extra advan- 
tages Atlantic insurance offers. Men of judgment buy Atlantic insurance ; 
men of integrity sell it. 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL © CENTENNIAL 
Home Office: 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
28 Offices in Cities from Coast to Coast 


Multiple Line Companies Writing Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 
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Radioisotope — Gallaghar 
(From page 10) 


might go wrong and what consequences might fol- 
low. Offsetting this is the exceptionally good record 
to date in industry’s use of AEC-controlled radioiso- 
topes. It is in direct contrast to industry’s experi- 
ence with radium and x-rays in the early part of 
this century. Unfortunately, the same types of in- 
juries from unsupervised use of x-rays and radium 
continue to be reported but the frequency of such 
injuries is declining as a result of wider acceptance 
and application of radiation control measures. Care- 
ful licensing procedures and periodic inspections 
have helped to prevent serious injury resulting from 
the misuse of AEC licensed radioisotopes. 

Where radiation controls are in accordance with 
accepted safety practices, no significant premium 
increase is justified. However, sound insurance un- 
derwriting requires experienced and capable inspec- 
tion and realistic evaluation of each risk. Very few 
insurance carriers have seen the need for trained 
specialists on their staffs since prospective clients 
must convince an insurer of the realitive safety 
of such operations. Frequently the services of a 
trained health physicist conversant with rating 
practices can assist both the insured and his carrier 
in arriving at reasonable insurability evaluations. 

In assessing the coverage needed, management 
should recognize these five risks: (1) Damage to 
capital equipment, (2) Contamination of buildings, 
(3) Damage to product, (4) Injury to personnel 
and, (5) Damage to the public. 


What Should You Tell Employees? 
This is probably the most important problem for 
a firm starting to use radioisotopes and the one they 
are most likely to underestimate. 
An education program is necessary to take the 
fear out of radiation work as well as to make cer- 


tain that each employee knows and can stick to pre- 
planned ground rules. He should know how to 
behave during routine radiation exposure and espe- 
cially how to act under emergency conditions. He | 
must learn the significance of radiation warning 
symbols and how to evaluate radiation risks before 
personnel are exposed. 

Actually, the program starts with management 
itself. The people who initiate the radiation project 
are the first to be sold on the benefits and reassured 
as to its potential hazards. They must be prepared 
to answer questions from people at lower work lev- 
els. They should not have to learn the facts as the 
result of a scare or a labor problem over the danger 
of radiation. 

Your continuing education effort should be aimed 
at improving safety practices and increasing the 
radiation workers’ knowledge of safety. This latter 
point is important because it’s reasonable to expect 
that new applications for radiation will turn up in 
time, and there will be a need for informed and 
responsible workers to handle them. 


What Should You Tell The General Public? 


Be careful of how your community hears of your 
radiation activities. Accurate news releases, guest 
speakers for town groups, plant tours and special 
reports to local technical societies are ways of in- 
forming the community. You must make it clear 
that your company fully understands the problem 
of protecting both the employees and the public. 


How Are Employees Protected From Radiation? & 


This is part of what is known as the field of 
“health-physics.” It includes safety administration 
and organization, medical services, safety equipment 
and procedures and related subjects. Now, how are 
the workers protected? Generally speaking, in three 
ways: (1) By limiting the time they are near the 


(More on page 40) 
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R. C. RATHBONE & SON 


Incorporated 
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INSURANCE BROKERS 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 


108th Year Of Placing Insurance For Many Leading Enterprises 
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Actual Cash Value — Stenz 
(From page 14) 


gee clause in the present 


olicy forms probably was due to 
the fact that the courts already 
had used depreciation as a fac- 
tor in determining “Actual Cash 
Value.” Therefore, the word “de- 
preciation” was superfluous. Nev- 
ertheless, anyone dealing with in- 
surance problems, including the 
adjuster, has the important prob- 
lem of determining ‘‘Actual Cash 
Value,” giving full consideration 
to “depreciation.” The ability to 
successfully and amicably measure 
these two variables is the true test 
of an adjuster. Unfortunately, 
there is no exact formula. 

Many of us in the adjusting pro- 
fession are partial to a definition 
of value that reads as follows: 

“Value is what the property is 

worth. It is what it would bring 

in the open market if offered for 
sale by an owner willing, but 
not compelled to sell to a pur- 
chaser willing, but not compelled 
to buy. Value is frequently af- 


fected by many things far re- 
moved from depreciation or 
cost.” 


In a greater sense, value is a 
function of supply and demand, 
which in turn depend on utility, 
scarcity, beauty, cost of produc- 
tion, and many other factors. This 
fact is well illustrated in the case 
of various raw commodities, such 
as grain, cotton, raw furs, and 
wool. On the other hand, the mar- 
ket value of manufactured prod- 
ucts is influenced appreciably by 
competition but prices are usually 
governed by the cost to reproduce. 
Articles of personal property when 
no longer new, either from being 
too long on the shelves of the 
merchant or through use in the 
hands of the consumer, are subject 
to a loss in value, which for want 
of a better name, is called “de- 
preciation”’. 

From the standpoint of an ad- 
juster, depreciation is the differ- 
ence between the cost to replace 
new, at the time and place of loss, 
and actual cash value under the 


same facts of location and time of 
loss. Re-worded, actual cash value 
is the cost to replace new, less de- 
preciation. As has been indicated, 
this has been the basis of much 
controversy, legal and otherwise, 
and has never been made the sub- 
ject of an absolute rule. In an at- 
tempt to define the term, deprecia- 
tion has been classified as “that 
decrease in value due to physical 
deterioration, loss of useful asso- 
ciation, obsolescence, inadequacy, 
and a general change in the level 
of prices’. We may say, then, that 
depreciation falls into two general 
classifications, physical and func- 
tional. The former (physical de- 
preciation) is definable as the les- 
sening in value resulting from 
physical wear and tear or de- 
terioration. The latter (functional 
depreciation) is definable as the 
lessening in value resulting from 
many more or less intangible con- 
siderations. Functional deprecia- 
tion is a considerably more in- 
volved subject and is concerned 
with (1) obsolescence, which is a 


(More on page 43) 


Know-how is no accident 
in fishing or in insurance... 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
@: AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
‘ FIDELITY LIFE ASSOCIATION (A Mutual Legal Reserve Company) 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FEDERAL MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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New and better solutions to old and new 
problems are among the reasons why Kemper 
Insurance companies are chosen by many of 
the nation’s top insurance buyers for Work- 
men’s Compensation, Boiler and Machinery and 
other important lines of insurance. Join these 
others who have found—you compliment yourself 
when you buy Kemper Insurance. 


Although we sell only through agents 
and brokers, we will be glad to give 
you full information through our special 
field representatives. Write to: 


KEMPER 
INSURANCE 
® 


CHICAGO 40 
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Workmen’s Compensation — Leonard 
(From page 34) 


all necessary steps for replacement 
should be undertaken as soon as 
possible; medical, mental, physical, 
functional, educational and social, 
and to the extent possible the “re- 
placement” should in all phases 
better that which existed before. 
This is a worthy cause and has 
major employer support. 

With the clearing of the choking 
overgrowth now smothering work- 
men’s compensation, the mainte- 
nance and enhancement of employ- 
ment capabilities following injury 
should be the first goal for univer- 
sal acceptance and complete effec- 
tiveness in all workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. 


Insurance of Foreign Operations — 
Clark 
(From page 12) 


portant. The insurance must be so 
written to recognize whatever form 
is followed, with an eve on the 
situation as referred to under 
“Taxes.” 
Personnel 

How insurance is handled de- 
pends a great deal as to how the 
personnel is set up. Many organi- 
zations select an executive who in- 
sists that every detail as to deci- 
sions and operations be within his 
exclusive control. Often he is a 
local national of the country where 
the operation is located, and the 
home office in the United States 
runs into great difficulty in getting 
him to permit any control or direc- 
tion of insurance. In such cases he 
is very insistent on his placing the 
insurance locally through sources 
of his choosing and will not brook 


any interference. He often claims 
the branch receives political or tax 
benefits in this way which would 
have serious consequences if if 
were handled otherwise. 

Although control or purchase of 
insurance may be delegated to a 
foreign representative, the prin- 
cipal or home office of a company 
cannot thereupon dismiss its re- 
sponsibility to verify that its in- 
vestment is properly protected by 
good insurance with safe insur- 
ance carriers. 


Market Generally Used in the 
United States and How It Is 
Approached 

Where a corporation’s local state- 
side insurance is placed in the 
United States often affects how the 
insurance is placed abroad. 

Some of the large United States 
brokers have established direct 

(More on page 41) 
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Alan A. Sharp Is Re-Elected 
itv President of Montreal Insurance 
Buyers Association, ASIM 


sd Alan A. Sharp of Distillers 
Corporation — Seagrams Limited, 


in- ; 
was re-elected president of the 
Montreal Insurance Buyers Asso-_ 


ciation, ASIM, at the annual meet- 
hw ing recently. 

Other officers elected were: C. 
W. Perry of Canadian Marconi 
Company, Vice president; James 
E. Wilkin of Canadian Liquid Air 
Co. Ltd., Vice-president ; and Glen 
Buchanan of Shawinigan Water & 
Power Company, Secretary-Treas- 


urer. 

1e 

saa New York Chapter, ASIM 

i Elects Gyory for President 

ct Robert S. Gyory, General Tele- 


phone & Electronics Corporation, 
was elected president of New York 
a Chapter at a meeting held on 
May 25, 1961. 
Serving with Mr. Gyory are: 
Raymond A. Severin, American 
‘i @ Metal Climax, Inc., 1st vice-presi- 
‘ dent; Kenneth Beyer, Anaconda 
Company, 2nd vice-president ; Wal- 
ter Nangel, Celanese Corporation | 
of America, treasurer; and Miss | 
Marie Turro, Great Lakes Carbon | 
Corporation, secretary. 


New Officers for Minnesota 
Chapter, ASIM 


Ata recent meeting of Minnesota | 
Chapter, ASIM, Julian Mageli, | 
Nash-Finch Company, was elected 
president; Paul W. Kolbe, General | 
Mills, Inc., vice-president; and 
David E. Hinton, Wood Conver- 
sion Company, secretary-treasurer. | 


Stewart B. Foulke, Jr. Is Elected 
President of 
Virginia-Carolina Chapter 


At the Annual Meeting of Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chapter, held at 
Virginia Beach in May, Stewart B. 
Foulke, Jr. was elected president. 

Serving with Mr. Foulke are: | 
O. E. Grubbs, Jr., Southern States 

coperative, Inc., vice-president ; 
Lydia S. Hammond, Miller & | 
Rhoads, Inc., treasurer; and E. L. 
Howell, The Chesapeake Corpora- 
tion, secretary. 
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A letter by Edward E. Manton, Secretary, policy-maker, and future President 
(1865-1877) of Boston Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company. 


Yorers select Ske fore Aye 


O 


years ago... 


For over 100 years it has been the policy of Boston Manufacturers: 
@ To help members plan and put into effect the most thorough and 
rigorous plant protection programs devisable. (The Company’s 
services include safety recommendations on all new construction 
as well as inspections of existing facilities.) 

@ 70 help members develop safer plant protection methods by supplying 
them with the latest result of safety research. The company’s 
modern laboratories are equipped to duplicate every type of indus- 
trial hazard known — even equipment and process hazards re- 
sulting from atomic radiation. Members are free, at any time, to 
take advantage of these research facilities. 

This 100-year-old policy explains, in part, why losses to members 
of Boston Manufacturers are rare — and why cost is correspond- 
ingly low. 

For further information simply write to: 


BOSTON MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


225 Wyman Street 
Waltham 54, Massachusetts 
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Radioisotope — Gallaghar 
(From page 36) 


source, (2) By maintaining a safe distance away 
from the source or (3) By use of shielding such as 
lead, or to confine or to restrict the radiation dosage 
to practical levels. 

One of the best ways to be certain that your plant 
is safe is to have a consultant check it periodically, 
perhaps every year or two. A qualified health phys- 
icist consultant may be able to bring you up to date 
on procedures, perhaps even eliminate unnecessary 
precautions. Preferably, the consultant should be 
one certified by the American Board of Health Phys- 
ics. These checks offer reassurance to both manage- 
ment and employees. Written reports of such sur- 
veys are a part of every well managed radioisotope 
operation and are required by Federal regulations 
(10-CFR-20). 


What Special Medical Arrangements are Needed? 


Personnel monitoring, area radiation surveys, 
and air monitoring of radioactivity are necessary, 
but they cannot spot actual physical damage to a 
person. For this reason, a competent physician 
should be retained to carry out the medical portion 
of the radiation program. 

For effectiveness, the physician should give a pre- 
employment medical examination to all prospective 
workers. Part of the purpose for these examinations 
is to spot individuals who are physically or emo- 
tionally unsuited to radiation work. The evaluation 


of previous radiation exposure is extremely impor- 
tant for the workers sake as well as his prospective 
employer. 

The doctor should receive the complete coopera- 
tion of supervisors, as well as the radiation safety 
officer in determining the workers’ continued suit- 
ability for radiation work. Periodic examinations 
may help to reassure the worker about his physical 
condition and the risks. It will let him know that 
someone is personally interested in his welfare. 
Thus, the medical program serves as a final bulwark 
of protection for the employer as well as a benefit 
for the worker. 


What About Radiation Records? 


Radiation records are essential—not just for cur- 
rent use but for use 15 to 20 years from now. Each 
type of record (e.g., exposure records, radioisotope 
inventory, area surveys, urinanalyses for radio- 
activity, medical records, etc.) must be carefully 
prepared, documented and maintained. Maintenance 
of these records are not just for compliance with 
regulations but also for protection of the employer 
and of benefit to radiation worker. 

A talk presented February 23, 1961 at ‘Radioiso- 
topes for Pittsburgh Industries,” a seminar spon- 
sored by the Economic Development Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Greater Pittsburgh. 

. and repeated by special request before the In- 
surance Conference, Insurance Buyers Associatio 
of Pittsburgh, ASIM, May 2, 1961. 
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| Let us help 


SOLVE them 
for you! 


Our specialists are dedicated 


y 4 and trained to secure 
the broadest sound coverage... 


at minimum cost. 


DETROIT 
1534 E. Jefferson Ave. 
CHICAGO 
141 W. Jackson Blivd. 


McCCAFFREY™ 
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Insurance of Foreign Operations — 
Clark 


* From page 38) 


means which are very capable in 
providing facilities for foreign in- 
surance. They either have corre- 
spondents or have opened branch 
offices providing excellent service 
in many countries. This service 
often includes engineering, ap- 
praisal and claim handling. 
Other brokers use contacts in 
the United States equipped to give 
them these facilities, such as the 
American International 
writers (AIU), which is a man- 


Under- | 


aging general agency for writing | 


insurance for several companies, 
providing insurance abroad; the 


American Foreign Insurance Asso- | 


ciation (AFIA), which is an asso- 
ciation of a number of large com- 
panies for providing coverage 


abroad; the Insurance Company of | 
North America, which is an insur- | 
ance company writing world-wide | 


coverage. 


The ability and facility of 


@ Joyd’s of London to underwrite in 


.most any country in the world 
has been utilized by some buyers. 
In addition, a few other individ- 
ual insurance companies have pro- 
vided for facilities in some foreign 
countries. For instance, the Kem- 


per Insurance Group have two of- | 


fices in South America and are 
considering expansion to other 
countries. 


Type of Construction of 
Foreign Properties 


The type of construction of for- 
eign plants and principally whether 
or not they are sprinklered, has an 
important affect on how the insur- 
ance is placed. In England it is 
not the practice of most local com- 
panies to sprinkle their plants, the 
main reason being that the local 
insurance market does not recog- 
nize the fire prevention advantage 
of sprinklers in its insurance rat- 
ing. Therefore, the American mar- 
ket can best be utilized for prop- 
erty insurance of facilities which 
sprinklered. 

Where insurance in this country 
is placed with the Factory Mutuals 
and the foreign plants are sprin- 


(More on page 42) 
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Insurance Buyers Association of Pittsburgh, ASIM 
Sponsors Insurance Conference 


Standing—I to r: E. A. Rengers, Blaw-Knox Company; R. H. Francis, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company; J. R. Kountz, The Rust Engineering 
Company; T. G. Noel, Westinghouse Electric Corporation; A. V. Eanna- 
rino, Pittsburgh Steel Company; L. F. Kane, Equitable Gas Company. 
Seated—I to r: Peter A. Burke, ASIM; R. W. Low, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation; R. A. Booth, Liberty Mutual Insurance Company; H. P. 
Schoen, Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 


On Tuesday, May 2, 1961, the 45 
member companies of the Insur- 
ance Buyers Association of Pitts- 
burgh, American Society of In- 
surance Management, Inc., spon- 
sored their first Insurance Day at 
the Pittsburgh Hilton. John R. 
Kountz, President of the Insur- 
ance Buyers and Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel of The Rust En- 
gineering Company, welcomed the 
101 attendees with a brief inspira- 
tional talk on the pursuit of excel- 
lence. The subsequent conferences, 
tailored for the commercial and 
industrial insurance buyer, were 
as follows: 

“Report of ASIM_ Insurance 
Consumer Committee on Proposed 
Surplus Line Act” by Peter A. 
Burke, Managing Director of 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc. 


“Products and Contractual Li- 
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ability Insurance” by Herbert P. 
Schoen, Associate General Coun- 
sel, Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Company. 

“The Fight before Us” by Ed- 
ward P. Gallagher, Executive Vice 
President and General Counsel, 
American States Insurance Com- 
pany. 

“Retrospective Rating — What, 
Why and How” by Richard A. 
Booth, Chief Underwriter, Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company. 

“Radioisotope Hazards Evalua- 
tion” by Robert G. Gallaghar, Di- 
rector of Health Physics Depart- 
ment, Nuclear Science and Engi- 
neering Company. (See page 10). 

All of the conferences were pre- 
sented in lecture form but ques- 
tion and answer periods were pro- 
vided at the close of each. This first 
offering by the Pittsburgh Buyers 
was acclaimed a success. 
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Insurance of Foreign Operations — 
Clark 


(From page 41) 


klered, the Factory Mutuals have 
followed the practice of extending 
their facilities to cover in some 
foreign countries, and are gradu- 
ally providing broad insurance cov- 
erage, engineering and claim fa- 
cilities similar to that which they 
furnish in the United States. 
Where a corporation’s tax struc- 
ture permits it, the coverage is 
blanketed over the foreign plants 
with those in America. 

As far as Public Liability is con- 
cerned, local facilities in foreign 
countries are not known to provide 
the broad forms of liability insur- 
ance the American market offers. 
Arrangements have been made 
with some companies to extend 
the American insurance to cover 
abroad. Of course, in certain coun- 
tries it is necessary that automo- 
bile insurance be written locally to 
comply with the local motor ve- 
hicle laws. 

Public Liability insurance in 
America is always written with 
limits. In England it is the prac- 
tice to write bodily injury liability 
and automobile insurance without 
limits, but the terms of coverage 
are not as comprehensive. 

Where companies carry Um- 
brella Insurance, most Umbrella 
policies are usually written to 
cover world-wide, which is a dis- 


tinct advantage. So far in foreign 
countries liability claims have not 
reached the proportions they have 
attained in the United States, but 
this situation abroad has started 
to catch up with the American at- 
titude. 

Some forms of insurance, thought 
important in this country, are not 
generally carried abroad. Regard- 
less of how the insurance is han- 
dled, a corporation policy of insur- 
ance should be formulated and 
followed which will apply to the 
coverage of certain risks regard- 
less of how other hazards are in- 
sured. Particularly in mind at this 
point, is the question of Fidelity 
Insurance. This hazard is just as 
great, or greater, in many foreign 
countries, and no matter what the 
local practice is, a corporation 
should insist on carrying adequate 
Fidelity coverage. 

Similar comment applies to 
Products Liability Insurance. Re- 
cently in Holland one corporation 
selling a food product was faced 
with a tremendous number and 
size of products liability claims. 
We are fast learning in the United 
States that any corporation pro- 
ducing an item which eventually is 
used by the public, no matter how 
remote from the actual consump- 
tion the manufacturer might be, 
requires Products Liability Insur- 
ance. Regardless of local practice, 
a corporation should take steps to 
have this risk insured. 


Corporation Policy Regarding 
Fringe Benefits 


- The practice of corporations prc 
viding their employees with Group 
Insurance has no standards so far 
as foreign employees are con- 
cerned. Some just follow the local 
practice in each country; others 
extend their benefits to American 
employees operating the foreign 
facilities; others have different ap- 
proaches. This is something that 
has to be decided in each individ- 
ual case. Where arrangements can 
be made under the American 
Group Insurance to provide cov- 
erage of foreign operations, par- 
ticularly as to executives, it will be 
found this is the most economical 
course to follow, provided an in- 
surance company can be found to 
furnish the coverage and the ele- 
ments of foreign exchange can be 
properly met. 

Several large American corpora- 
tions have found their employee 
relations at foreign plants have 
been improved by providing em- 
ployee Group Life insurance and 
similar fringe benefits for all c 
their employees. One insurance 
organization is known to provide 
these facilities, collecting the pre- 
mium in local currencies and pay- 
ing losses in the same medium. 
That is the American International 
Life agencies, a division of the 
AIU mentioned above. 


(Concluded on page 46) 


Corporations are usually sure their accounting is in order but have C.P.A.’s check it. 


Corporations are usually sure their insurance is in order but they should have it checked. The same 


logic applies to both. 
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Actual Cash Value —Stenz 
(From page 37) 


state resulting from antiquated 
design or style, (2) inactivity, a 
state resulting from lack of or les- 
sened need or utility, and (3) in- 
adequacy, a state resulting from 
lack of adequate capacity. 

Some examples of the above 
noted classifications might be mer- 
chandise, wearing apparel, or 
buildings that are out of style, 
furniture, fixtures, or machinery 
that are outmoded when compared 
with current models which are 
more efficient or economical, over- 
stocked or out of season mer- 
chandise, et cetera. Likewise, these 
items that are in use only a por- 
tion of the time as opposed to 
normal continuous use, have a 
lessened value. A_ building, ma- 
chine, or fixture lacking in accom- 
modation or capacity to a point 
where waste or inefficiency results 
is similarly worth less on the mar- 
ket. 

When considering whether func- 
tional depreciation is proper, it 
must be kept in mind that depre- 
ciation of this nature must actu- 
ally exist. Such an evaluation can- 
not be applied as the result of a 
speculative contention that design 
or style will probably change or 
that inactivity or inadequacy will 
probably result, in the future. In 
other words, it is improper to an- 
ticipate what may possibly or even 
probably occur in the future, in 
establishing accrued functional de- 
preciation. 

In order to avoid overlapping 
influences in our consideration of 
value, depreciation, and the like, it 
becomes necessary to divide insur- 
able property into three general 
divisions. They are, buildings, 
machinery or equipment, and other 
personal property. As we will 
note, certain factors weigh more 
heavily in the consideration of one 
particular property division. 

Establishing proper building 
values for insurance purposes 
probably causes more discussion 


_, and more differences of opinion 
@:: than all other types of property. 


Yet, buildings represent a sizeable 
portion of our national wealth and 
we have many years of experience 
to draw upon in estimating these 


values. Unlike most personal prop- 
erty, a building is a long term in- 
vestment and becomes subject to 
the ravages of depressions, infla- 
tionary periods, temporary eco- 
nomic conditions, and the like. A 
building is fixed and therefore 
cannot be readily moved in order 
to overcome each circumstance 
which may temporarily or per- 
manently threaten to lessen or en- 
gulf its value. The converse, of 
course, is that there are short 
periods when buildings are in 
heavy demand and, as a result, 
prices are paid which are above 
the true and reasonable value. 

It appears advisable to consider 
building values from the long term 
standpoint, therefore. Material and 
construction costs do rise and fall 
over a period of years and these 
factors must be taken into account 
in an estimate of values. These 
costs, however, are not as radical 
in their curve upward or down- 
ward as are economic, income, or 
apparent market values. There- 
fore, in estimating values for in- 
surance purposes, it appears sound 
practice to compute the replace- 
ment cost. using present day costs 
as of the date the estimate is made, 
and deduct therefrom a deprecia- 
tion charge as the age of the build- 
ing bears to the probable useful 
life. Functional factors are sel- 
dom clear cut, or subject to exact 
determination. Therefore, they 
should be reviewed carefully in de- 
termining depreciation on build- 
ings, in the great majority of situ- 
ations. 

Many physical changes occur 
during the existence of a building, 
which may lengthen or shorten its 
probable useful life. A building 
may be remodeled, modernized, or 
renewed, creating a greater life. 
The community immediately sur- 
rounding a building may change 
more or less radically as years 
pass, bringing about a lessening of 
its useful life. These and other 
physical conditions must be taken 
into account, when preparing a 
valuation of buildings. 

The principle of present day re- 
placement cost, less deduction for 
depreciation, often finds opposi- 
tion. Arguments are advanced that 
so-called market value, utility, or 
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income value, should alone be used 
to determine actual value. These 
arguments are based on the pres- 
ent immediate situation governing 
these matters and no regard is 
given to what may occur in the 
future. To follow such a line of 
reasoning, during a depression 
period, the effect would be that a 
new building would be depreciated 
or depleted immediately upon its 
completion, to a greater extent 
than would seem logical, in view 
of the fact that many new build- 
ings suffer the difficulties of utility 
and income. During an inflation- 
ary period, the reverse would be 
true. That is to say, occupancy 
demand and relatively high prices 
would establish an income consid- 
erably above that normally ex- 
pected of such an investment. It 
would appear more reasonable to 
amortize the investment over a 
period of years, in an orderly 
fashion, taking into account all 
factors which might alter the re- 
sult at any given timé. Since costs 
have been increasing for many 
years now, it is obvious that the 
property owner insuring on values 
set up a few years ago, undoubt- 
edly is under-insured. Where in- 
surance is adjusted to the values 
of today, constant watch still must 
be made of the material and con- 
struction trends. 


Machinery and equipment of a 
manufacturing plant and the sta- 
tionary fixtures of a mercantile 
business have much in common 
with buildings, as to the ups and 
downs of insurable value. These 
generally represent a fairly long 
term investment and the rule of 
deducting a depreciation charge 
from the replacement cost on the 
day of the calculation, appears 
sound. On the average, their use- 
ful life is much shorter in terms 
of years than is the case with 
buildings. Nevertheless, the same 
questions of utility value, eco- 
nomic value, market value, and the 
like, arise. As is the case with 
buildings, they may undergo phys- 
ical changes which may enhance 
their value or increase their useful 
life. The opposite effect may also 
be true, in that the market for 
the product they produce may 


(More on page 44) 
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Actual Cash Value —Stenz 
(From page 43) 


cease, prematurely ending their life 
or value. There also are the added 
factors of new design, greater ef- 
ficiency, added capacity, and lower 
operating costs, all of which may 
lessen the useful life of existing 
equipment items. Inflationary fac- 
tors have been increasing machin- 
ery and equipment costs for many 
years. Today, it is readily accepted 
that the average replacement cost 
of machinery, equipment, fixtures, 
and the like, in almost every in- 
stance greatly exceeds the original 
cost. 

A business depending upon an 
appraisal made a few years back 
for insurance valuations would un- 
doubtedly have quite a shock if 
these values were brought up to 
date. Of course, insuring on the 
basis of book values usually cre- 
ates a wide discrepancy between 
actual value and the book value. 
Many items of equipment and 
equipment changes are never 
charged to the capital accounts 
but rather to an expense account. 
The 1esult is that they are rarely 
considered a part of the insurable 
value, where book values are used. 
These book values, of course, nor- 
mally do not represent actual cash 
value, because of the accelerated 
depreciation charged for tax pur- 
poses. 

Stocks of merchandise and ma- 
terials usual to a mercantile or 
jobbing business are readily val- 
ued from inventories. Most busi- 


nesses follow the practice of pric- 
ing these inventories at cost or 
market, whichever is lower. Actu- 
ally, the insurable value is the cost 
of replacement plus transportation, 
and less credits for cash discounts, 
depreciation, obsolescence, et cet- 
era. The method of inventory pric- 
ing must be carefully watched, 
when costs of replacement are 
fluctuating. A correct valuation 
for insurance purposes of mer- 


chandise and materials is im- 
portant, where full reporting 
clauses, contribution clauses or 


penalty clauses exist in the insur- 
ance coverages. 


Manufacturers’ stocks and ma- 
terials are readily inventoried but 
pricing is quite different from re- 
tail stocks. No problem is en- 
countered on raw stocks or ma- 
terials; these follow the same 
principles of pricing as mercantile 
stocks. The difference lies in fin- 
ished and in-process inventories 
which must be priced with con- 
sideration of all proper costs 
which have entered into the prod- 
uct to the date of inventory. These 
costs generally include the prime 
costs of material used, direct labor, 
and other overhead expenses. The 
first two lend themselves to com- 
putation quite readily. However, 
the overhead expenses are fre- 
quently a serious problem because 
of accounting methods and the in- 
ability to apply the proper over- 
head expenses which are directly 
chargeable to manufacturing costs. 
We must, of course, consider many 
other kinds of personal property, 


such as automobiles, boats, con- 
tractor’s equipment, railroad roll- 
ing stock, airplanes, farm machin. 
ery, and other items too numerous 
to mention. The general rule of a 
fair replacement cost, less credits 
for depreciation, obsolescence, lack 
of efficiency, and similar charge- 
offs, is a fair rule to follow. Unique 
items, such as paintings of an art 
gallery, books of a library, exhibits 
of a museum, and other unusual 
properties, must be dealt with 
specifically, taking into account all 
facts surrounding each individual 
case. 

Let us return, for the moment, 
to the problem of the interpreta- 
tion of the actual cash value pro- 
vision of the usual fire insurance 
contract. We must also consider 
the limitation of recovery to not 
more than the cost to repair or 
replace. The courts have had a 
good deal to say about this and, in 
a recent case, the problem was 
analyzed quite well, in our opinion, 
as follows: 


“The Actual Cash Value Clause 
in the insurance policy does not 
establish any rule for determin- 
ing the amount of loss but 
simply imposes a_ limitation 
upon the amount which may be 
recovered. Likewise, the further 
provision that liability shall not 
exceed the cost of replacement is 
a limitation of the insurers lia- 
bility and not a_ substantive 
measure of damages which the 
insured may invoke. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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that some courts construing a 
valuation condition similar to the 
one in the instant case, used fair 
market value as the test: other 
courts, with greater emphasis 
on the language of the valuation 
clause, used the cost of replace- 
ment as the test to measure the 
amount of the insured’s loss. In 
conclusion, it may be stated that 
the courts, with practical un- 
animity, have shown a marked 
disinclination to do more than 
simply apply or reject, as a 
measure of actual cash value of 
the particular property insured, 
under the circumstances of the 
individual case, one or the other 
of the two general tests, namely, 
either the market value test or 
the test of replacement value. 
“However, we are impressed 
with what might be denominated 
a third rule which has received 
support in New York, Massa- 
chusetts and South Dakota. In 
these jurisdictions, neither mar- 
ket value nor replacement cost 
is an exclusive test. Evidence of 
both market value and replace- 
ment cost with depreciation may 
be introduced as evidence of ac- 
tual cash value. These jurisdic- 
tions stress the fact that varia- 
tions in the types of property 
and the conditions under which 


they are destroyed prevent the 
adoption of any single test for 
all cases. The objective in these 
cases is to see that the insured 
should incur neither economic 
gain nor loss if he is adequately 
insured and suffers partial fire 
loss. 

“In general we conclude that 
the opinions of the courts, es- 
pecially of the appellate courts, 
have shown an increasing desire 
to make the measure of recovery 
for fire insurance losses corres- 
pond to the actual loss sustained 
by the insured in view of all 
of the circumstances of the 
case. To put the matter in other 
words, the courts, when faced 
with a choice between applying 
some standardized rigid rule 
such as replacement cost minus 
physical depreciation or of 
adopting some more flexible test 
which can be modified in such a 
way as to accord more nearly 
with the principle of indemnity, 
have generally preferred the lat- 
ter alternative even though it 
has involved the sacrifice of ad- 
ministrative convenience and of 
simplicity. 

“In the last analysis the ac- 
tual cash value of the plaintiff’s 
loss must be expressed in terms 
of money which is a matter of 


opinion. The trier of fact in de- 
termining that question may re- 
ceive evidence whether there is 
a fair market value or replace- 
ment cost and in either case 
what it may be. Both fair mar- 
ket value and replacement cost 
are permissible standards for 
determining fire losses but they 
are standards and not shackles.” 
It becomes obvious that careful 
consideration and study must be 
given to estimating actual cash 
value and insurable value. Each 
individual case must be studied 
carefully from all angles and the 
value set up only after a complete 
review of all facts and figures 
available for consideration. The 
insured may have the proper type 
of coverage, but if the amount of 
insurance is wrong and not in ac- 
cord with a reasonable insurable 
value, the coverage will fail. 
Proper or improper insurable val- 
ues might well be the difference 
between the continued prosperity 
or the bankruptcy of a successful 
concern or individual. Actual cash 
value, then, which is to say, in- 
surable value, becomes the key- 
stone of an insurance program. 
Unless properly fashioned and 
properly placed, the protection of- 
fered by insurance is weakened in 
proportion. 


Announcement... 
The Sixth Annual Risk Management Institute 
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University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


Limited registration for members of The American Society of 
Insurance Management, Inc. only 
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Insurance of Foreign Operations — 
Clark 


(From page 42) 


One of the problems, where in- 
surance is placed locally through 
the foreign office, is for the United 
States executives to keep in con- 
tact with the insurance that is 
placed. One solution is to have an 
annual report made on insurance 
carried locally, and another is to 
have the foreign policies cleared 
at the home office of the cor- 
poration. In the latter case there 
is the question of translation and 
interpretation, for insurance ter- 
minology varies in different coun- 
tries. Even English policies have 
words that mean one thing in 
England and another in America. 
Therefore, this gives rise to one of 
the advantages of having insurance 
placed through one of the Ameri- 
can services, such as brokers, who 
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can provide assurance as to the 
meaning of phrasing and wording 
used. 

Regardless of how foreign in- 
surance is placed, it is necessary 
that facilities be provided for ac- 
curately determining values—in- 
surable values of buildings, ma- 
chinery, equipment and stock, and 
also Use & Occupancy values. 

This type of information has 
been found difficult to secure. 

Procedure for the settling of 
losses should be agreed on before 
a claim occurs. Consideration must 
be given to the loss-paying provi- 
sions in the policies. particularly 
in countries where the insurance 
must be purchased from a locally 
domiciled company. 

Engineering facilities from a 
hazard viewpoint should be ar- 
ranged before a plant is estab- 
lished. There may be windstorm. 
earthquake, flood, or fire hazards 


that can be mitigated by construc- 
tion, and this is the kind of data 
often- most difficult to ascertain. 
Frequently an ounce of prevention, 
through this means, can save a 
great deal of insurance premium 
and uninsured loss later. 


In connection with some foreign 
operations it has been the practice 
of the United States corporations to 
ship machinery, raw materials, ete. 
to their foreign operation. Care 
should be taken to accurately pin- 
point exactly when title passes 
from domestic to foreign organiza- 
tion and the insurance arranged so 
that the American coverage car- 
ries up to that point. This detail 
can save a great deal of difficulty 
if a loss occurs and the question of 
what insurance applies, and how 
taxes are affected. 


(Address before The Controller’s 
Institute—April 25, 1961) 
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Effective Regulation of Insurance — 
McHugh 

(From page 6) 

absolute power corrupts absolutely. 
The organization of buyers into 
a Society such as yours is a 
logical response to the power ex- 
erted by dominant elements of the 
insurance industry who are able to 
exert their concerted influence 
through national rating bureaus 
and advisory organizations. 

Self-interest in protecting your 
position as insurance buyers is, of 
course, your primary motivation. 
But in the process, the public can 
be better served and the self-regu- 
lating mechanism of countervail- 
ing power can make itself felt. 

Since the insurance industry in 
the United States, particularly in 
fire and allied lines, has developed 
not in accordance with the precepts 
of the Federal Antitrust Laws, it 
is especially urgent that buyers be 
organized to combat any absence 
of competitive markets. When the 
Senate Antitrust Subcommitee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary 
began its study of insurance a few 
years ago, we looked eagerly in the 
direction of this national organiza- 
tion of responsible buyers of insur- 
ance. In time we became impressed 
with two significant facts: 1) Here 
was a great potential reservoir for 
good in the insurance industry, 
and 2) this potential had not been 
effectively utilized. 

It seemed reasonable that the 
Subcommittee might have expected 
considerable assistance from an 
organization of buyers in assem- 
bling information about the insur- 
ance industry. Such expectations 
stem not from the prosecutor’s zeal 
to find where the “bodies are bur- 
ied,” but to obtain cooperation 
from an informed source. Who was 
in a better position to know? 

Perhaps there is a natural reluc- 
tance on the part of any business- 
man to volunteer information to 
the anti-trust subcommittees of 
either the House or Senate. I sup- 
pose that many, if not most, of the 
members of your Association have 


& at some time or other run afoul of 


the uncertain and sometimes con- 
tradictory strictures of the anti- 
trust laws. There may even be an 
electrical equipment manufacturer 


in your midst. If so, any lack of 
enthusiasm in lovingly embracing 
the Antitrust Subcommittee may 
be understandable. Nevertheless, 
the Subcommittee’s studies have re- 
vealed some startling instances in 
which the position of large indus- 
trial buyers has been blithely ig- 
nored by the makers of policy in 
the insurance industry. Greater 
cooperation from the buyers might 
have enabled this Subcommittee to 
focus more effectively the spotlight 
of national publicity upon  un- 
healthy conditions. 


Your Society is indeed to be 
commended for its laudable desire 
to keep its members informed and 
up to date on current changes in 
matters constantly arising in the 
insurance industry. However, it is 
encouraging to note that your edu- 
cational programs are not the sum 
and substance of your activities. 
Some months ago I had an oppor- 
tunity to talk informally before 
the Insurance Consumers Commit- 
tee which operated as a buyers 
subcommittee advising the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in connection with 
its consideration of the proposed 
model non-admitted insurance act. 
A number of your members were 
on this Subcommittee, and were 
forcefully bringing to the attention 
of the NAIC their objections to the 
proposed legislation. It is my un- 
derstanding that the work of this 
group has now been officially taken 
over by the ASIM. Operating in 
this fashion, your organization 
will be in a position to make many 
worthwhile contributions to prog- 
ress and improvement of State reg- 
ulation. Your voice deserves to be 
heard. The public interest will be 
better served if all the diverse 
points of view are expressed. In 
the crucible of public hearings and 
discussions, meaningful solutions 
can be evolved. 


In the 1961 session of the Wash- 
ington State Legislature an unsuc- 
cessful effort was made to adopt a 
bill, S. 315, sponsored by the State 
insurance department, which would 
have prohibited independent filings 
by bureau subscribers. The State 
Supreme Court had previously up- 
held the right of the Insurance 
Company of North America to file 
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all of its rates independently while 
still affiliating with the Washing- 
ton Survey and Rating Bureau as 
a subscriber for certain services. 
The defeat of this blatant effort to 
curb independence of action is a 
notable victory for free competi- 
tion. 

Smart’s Confidential Insurance 
Bulletin for March 10, 1961, viewed 
this legislative development in 
these terms: “Even more signifi- 
can than the defeat of the bill it- 
self, to our way of thinking, was 
the fact that this result was 
achieved largely through the activi- 
ties of corporate insurance man- 
agers and spokesmen for large cor- 
porations which buy insurance in 
that State.” The article character- 
ized this buyers’ move as a whole 
new dimension which has _ been 
added to insurance legislative bat- 
tles. The bulletin pointedly ob- 
served: “No longer will insurance 
measures be decided entirely on 
the basis of intramural alignments 
within the industry.’” 

This is a frank recognition of 
the potential power which can be 
wielded by industrial insurance 
buyers. But most significant, to 
my thinking, is the use to which 
this power was, and can in the fu- 
ture, be put. Many State insurance 
departments have yielded to the 
protectionist spirit of small but in- 
fluential domiciliary companies 
who have been dedicated to rigid 
controls which would protect them 
from the competition of larger out- 
of-State companies. This West 
Coast publication concluded by say- 
ing: “If the balance of power is 
now to pass from these (local) car- 
riers to the insurance buyer, and 
we think it is, it means that the 
emphasis is likely to shift from 
rigid regulation to protect the 
smaller companies to flexible regu- 
lation to provide the best bar- 
gains.” 

Mr. E. B. Paris, president of 
your Washington chapter, who 
made a forthright statement dur- 
ing the Senate hearings in the 
State of Washington on this bill, 
is entitled to special accolades for 
his service. By such a move your 
Society has clearly taken its stand 
on the side of free competition. 


(More on next page) 
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Effective Regulation of Insurance — 
McHugh 
(From page 47) 


Since the adoption of the All-Indus- 
try fire and casualty rate bills some 
time after 1946, the industry has been 
engaged in a struggle to determine 
how much competition should prevail 
in the insurance business. Over the 
years both legislators and regulators 
have had ample opportunity to hear 
the divergent industry views on this 
subject expressed forcibly co- 
gently. If the Washington experience 
is a foretaste of what is to come, State 
legislators and regulators will not 
have to depend exclusively upon the 
warring factions to resolve these 
issues. The buyer whose only stake 
in the contest is obtaining the best 
product at the lowest price may 
well be the balance of power in 
charting the course of future regu- 
lation. 

It is earnestly hoped that the 
formidable resources of your or- 
ganization will be mobilized in the 
days ahead to combat restrictive 
legislation and to resist regulation 
which inhibits healthy competition. 

Much progress has been achieved 
in liberalizing the rating laws and 
easing the path of the market inno- 
vator. The conflicting philosophies 
of the different industry groups 
met head on over this issue in the 
course of the hearings conducted 
by the Senate Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee in the spring of 1959. 

Since that date there are many 
hopeful signs that, at least among 
some of the groups, tensions are 
easing, and traditional antagonists 
may be finding common purpose in 
their effort to secure more effective 
regulation. Their goal is to try to 
adapt State regulatory process to 
the realities of the market place. 

The battle is far from won. Just 
within the past few months restric- 
tive bills have been introduced in 
a number of States, some of which 
nearly succeeded. In Texas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri and Tennessee 
legislative battles have recently 
been fought or are being waged. 
While the addition of the buyer’s 
voice in the contest over competi- 
tive philosophies comes late, it is 
certainly not too late. Probably the 
most important decisions lie ahead. 
Now that such an impressive start 
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has been made, it would indeed be 
disastrous if the full weight of your 
authority is not marshaled to se- 
cure more liberal rating laws. 


Last year the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee conducted a series of hear- 
ings dealing with the operations 
of foreign inusrance companies do- 
ing business in the United States 
under the Surplus Line Laws. The 
Subcommittee was primarily con- 
cerned about the ability of the 
States to protect American policy- 
holders and creditors from the 
questionable operations of compa- 
nies such as International Guaran- 
tee of Tangiers, Morocco. Other 
complaints were made of shady 
manipulators doing business in the 
United States from certain foreign 
countries which provided little or 
no regulation. No report has been 
made summarizing its findings. 
Nevertheless, this Subcommittee 
finds itself in the middle of the 
NAIC dispute over model surplus 
line legislation because of repre- 
sentations made concerning the at- 
titude of the Subcommittee or cer- 
tain of its members. It is reported 
that NAIC spokesmen have been 
urging the adoption of the model 
surplus line legislation because of 
criticisms directed by members of 
the Subcommittee at the ineffec- 
tiveness of State regulation in this 
area. It is true that some members 
of our Subcommittee were openly 
critical of the ability of the States 
effectively to regulate a business 
which is clearly a part of the for- 
eign commerce of the United 
States. Some of these objections 
stem from deep seated constitu- 
tional beliefs that the foreign com- 
merce of the United States is sub- 
ject to the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Congress and is not within the 
scope of the authority reserved for 
the States under the Federal Con- 
stitution. The Subcommittee has 
carefully refrained from express- 
ing any views concerning the 
precise kind of State regulation 
which might be exercised over the 
non-admitted alien markets. 


The hasty enactment of State 
surplus line legislation would do 
little to allay the doubts of those 
legislators who feel the Federal 
Constitution bars States from leg- 
islating in this area. But, in any 


event, there seems little justifica- 
tion for State legislation which is 
motivated essentially by the desire 
to act before Congress has an op- 
portunity to do so. 

It would appear that basic de- 
fects which have developed in the 
All-Industry rating laws were the 
result of similar misguided think- 
ing. Under the imperative of the 
McCarran Act moratorium, rating 
laws were hastily adopted for the 
primary purpose of meeting the 
McCarran Act test of “regulation” 
so as to avert the possibility of the 
application of the antitrust laws. 
At least in the minds of many of 
the framers of these bills, the de- 
sire to preclude Federal authority 
at any cost was far more essential 
than seeking the kind of regulation 
which would best serve the public 
interest. 

It may be that stronger surplus 
line legislation is needed in all the 
States. It is doubtful that more 
effective legislation can be achieved 
if the prime motive is to act before 
the Federal Government does. The 
very real danger exists that legis- 
lation conceived in this spirit is 
likely to create unnecessary bur- 
dens upon legitimate competition. 

There was ample evidence sub- 
mitted to our Subcommittee that 
important segments of the Ameri- 
can insurance market have not re- 
sponded to pressing needs of the 
consumer. Certainly, useful 
purpose is served in foreclosing 
consumers from access to foreign 
markets able and willing to supply 
a need which cannot be met at 
home. 

The evidence suggested that cer- 
tain foreign markets have demon- 
strated greater ingenuity and have 
been more willing to innovate than 
some of their American counter- 
parts. Some of the responsibility 
for the tardiness of the American 
market must be laid at the feet of 
the peculiar system of insurance su- 
pervision which has developed in 
this country. 

Members of the Antitrust Sub- 
Subcommitee publicly voiced their 
puzzlement and dismay at what 
appeared to be major failings in 
the American market. Why have 
not adequate reinsurance facilities 
developed in this country, and why 
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has it been necessary for buyers 
to go abroad for many important 
specialized coverages not obtain- 
able at home? National pride 
apart, there would be little sense 
for American industrial buyers to 
seek insurance in foreign markets 
if the same coverage was available 
domestically at comparable rates. 


We shall never know the ulti- 
mate harm the public suffered or 
the damage the industry sustained 
by being insulated, for so many 
years prior to 1944, from the in- 
vigorating effect of those national 
laws which have contributed so 
materially to the nation’s economic 
progress. Perhaps this is giving 
undue credit to our distinctive 
American antitrust philosophy. 
But it is indeed significant that in 
the many industrial areas where 
these laws have applied, America 
has experienced pronounced su- 
periority. Has the insurance in- 
dustry’s historical immunity from 
the antitrust laws created the cli- 
mate in which innovation is stilled 
and progress is slowed? 

The Subcommittee obtained first- 
hand knowledge of some of the 
negative industry attitudes, ex- 
pressed through national advisory 
organizations, which necessitate 
the placing of insurance abroad. 
Unfortunately, where  instirance 
competitors are permitted to con- 
gregate without effective supervi- 
sion, the door is open to anti-com- 
petitive programs which may de- 
generate into restraints upon trade. 

In two particular cases the Sub- 
committee found concerted indus- 
try opposition to requests for de- 
ductible or excess of loss insur- 
ance. A national advisory organi- 
zation took up this problem in 1955 
at the request of the electric utili- 
ties industry. Documentation in 
connection with this incident makes 
clear the stock company opposition 
because “the trend of all this is, 
of course, toward lower  pre- 
miums.” It is distressing to note 
that those opposing any forward- 
looking approach are most instru- 
mental in the formulation of in- 
dustry attitudes. More disturbing 
the observation, “individual 
company action, along lines at vari- 
ance from our filings is hardly the 
way to deal with this problem.” 


While witnesses steadfastly main- 
tain that decisions on such matters 
are handled on an individual com- 
pany basis, it was noted that the 
very purpose of this organization 
“is to bring about a coordination 
and consistency in practice in mat- 


ters of that type... among com- 
panies who are competitors.” The 
pressures against individual com- 
pany experimentation may be com- 
pelling. 

Three years after the question 
of deductibles was first brought up, 
representatves of the electric util- 
ity industry were still trying to get 
action. While it may be true that 
no industry plans to resist deduct- 
ibles where formally adopted, the 
stock company organizations ap- 
parently took no action to devise 
appropriate coverages. And despite 
the disclaimers of the witnesses be- 
fore the Subcommittee, basic 
agreement in the executive commit- 
tees were reached to pursue a 
course of non-action. 

You, the buyers, know best 
whether the industry embarked 
upon a common program of oppo- 
sition. The following minutes are 
illuminating: 


“The attention of the executive 
committee was directed to cer- 
tain developments in the State 
of Kentucky ... for the writing 
of deductible and excess of loss 
insurance. The committee was 
informed that at a recent hear- 
ing on this matter certain... 
member (companies) were rep- 
resented, and voiced the prevail- 
ing policy of the fire insurance 
industry as being opposed to ex- 
cess of loss contracts or to any 
development which would stim- 
ulate their use.” 


This was not the first instance 
of such industry attitudes. In 1955 
the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute sought to induce the national 
advisory organization for capital 
stock companies to adopt a policy 
on deductibles which would be com- 
petitive with the London market. 
It was felt that a $5,000 deductible 
clause was essentially desirable 
from the standpoint of both the 
steel and insurance industries. 
These basic steel companies had no 
desire to make claims for relative- 
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ly small losses. They advocated 
either a deductible clause or a 
statement in the contract that the 
policy could not apply to “nuisance 
losses.” Two and one-half years 
later the executive committee re- 
ceived a special report from the 
rate level adjustment committee 
that the volume in the basic steel 
industry “was essentially 
creditable” to constitute the devel- 
opment of a special schedule. The 
executive committee voted to dis- 
continue study of the matter. 


Such conduct may raise serious 
questions under the boycotting pro- 
vision of the McCarran-Ferguson 
Act. Iam sure your concern is not 
with punishment for possible law 
violations. Nor is it mine. The 
greater public interest lies in eradi- 
cating those conditions which dis- 
courage progress and continue to 
retard the development of the 
American insurance market. 

Trade associations are not sub- 
ject to regulation by the State in- 
surance departments. In one such 
association, attempt was made to 
work out a program for combating 
the competition provided by non- 
admitted companies writing direct 
business in the United States, pri- 
marily Lloyd’s. Considerable con- 
cern was directed at Lloyd’s writ- 
ing large or catastrophe insurance 
on a deductible basis. A commit- 
tee was formed to solve this “grow- 
ing unwholesome competitive sit- 
uation which was draining off di- 
rect business, much of which would 
normally be written by licensed 
companies.” One member boldly 
proposed that the London market 
be threatened with the loss of 
American reinsurance business 
“unless Lloyd’s mends their ways.” 
Apparently, nothing materialized 
out of these committee meetings, 
but certainly not because State in- 
surance departments were aware 
of what was pending or were tak- 
ing corrective action. 

Instead of passively accepting 
such non-progressive attitudes, the 
insurance commissioner might well 
pursue a more forceful role. The 
commissioner has an obligation to 
lead the way in channeling ener- 
gies in the most constructive di- 
rections. Too frequently the com- 
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Effective Regulation of Insurance — 
McHugh 
(From page 49) 


missioner has been unnecessarily 
concerned with the minutiae of reg- 
ulation at the expense of the ma- 
jor problems of his office. Only 
by being fully informed of indus- 
try attitudes will he be able to as- 
sert his executive leadership so as 
to better protect the public inter- 
est. 

Here, too, insurance buyers act- 
ing through your Society can ex- 
ercise a salutary influence. The 
aid of the insurance commissioner 
should be sought in attempting to 
overcome attitudes hostile to the 
felt needs of the buying public. 
There is a tendency to forget the 
vast powers reposed in the insur- 
ance commissioner. His authority 
should be exerted not solely in a 
negative way. statesman-like 
approach by the commissioner to 
these problems could bring the for- 
midable influence of his office to 
bear upon a reluctant industry. 
Consumer groups must assume the 
lead in keeping the commissioner 
fully advised and in soliciting his 
assistance. 

Evidence obtained by the Sub- 
committee fortifies the conclusion 
that the doors should be kept con- 
stantly open to any competition 
which would act as a spur to an 
over-cautious industry. We cannot 
afford to clamp a lid upon the un- 
orthodox, the dissenter, the inno- 
vator, the pioneer. Professor Ar- 
nold Toynbee has reminded us in 
his lectures that fourteen of the 
nineteen great civilizations of the 
world largely destroyed themselves 
by their surrender to orthodoxy 
and the suppression of dissent. 

A formidable block of opinion 
asserts that the proposed surplus 
line legislation will needlessly re- 
strict the non-admitted market. It 
is contended that buyers will be 
unduly hampered in obtaining the 
kind of coverage they urgently 
need. Whether the proposed legis- 
lation would have such effect I am 
not prepared to say. But I must 
take exception to the attempt to 
secure quick passage of the law on 
ground that our Subcommittee is 
dictating such a course. If the re- 
sulting legislation did needlessly 
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restrict competition, the basic pur- 
pose of the Subcommittee’s work 
would be corrupted. 


If you as buyers are genuinely 
dedicated to free competition to 
satisfy your insurance needs, then 
you have a responsibility to assist 
the American insurer who operates 
under great handicaps. The most 
recent available information sug- 
gests that the total surplus line 
business done in the United States 
annually is about four hundred 
million dollars. This is probably 
conservative. It is likely to in- 
crease. Reputable American insur- 
ers contend they could offer com- 
petitive coverages on much of this 
business if it were not for cumber- 
some State regulations. The neces- 
sity of making a rate filing and 
having it approved by the State 
commissioner is a severe competi- 
tive handicap. When vying for 
business with a non-admitted in- 
surer speed and convenience are 
frequently vital considerations. 
The need is often for tailor-made 
insurance which does not fit regu- 
lar patterns. The buyer has little 
incentive to await the uncertain 
action of the State insurance de- 
partment when he can readily deal 
with a non-admitted seller not sub- 
ject to the filing requirements or 
any other administrative regula- 
tions. American industrial buyers 
should be eager to see the Ameri- 
can insurer freed from unneces- 
sary regulatory handicaps. 

Inevitably the question arises: 
If it is good for unregulated non- 
admitted carriers to write Ameri- 
can business, why isn’t the same 
non-regulation good for the admit- 
ted insurer? This is, of course, to 
over-simplify the problem, since 
there are reasons peculiar to the 
development of insurance in each 
country which compel varying 
kinds of regulation. However, it 
certainly suggests that American 
authorities carefully consider 
whether the British regulatory ap- 
proach provides the kind of flexi- 
bility needed for the writing of 
business in this country which is 
denied the admitted insurer. 


But the competitive disadvan- 
tages of the admitted insurer are 
apparently not confined to regula- 
tory restrictions. Serious questions 


are now being raised concerning 
the taxation of a substantial vol- 
ume of business which is moving 
into the alien non-admitted mar- 
ket. A fact-finding subcommittee 
of the All-Industry Committee has 
been attempting to ascertain the 
volume of the surplus line busi- 
ness done annually in the United 
States. Based on certain known 
information, together with some 
reasonable assumptions, one mem- 
ber of this Subcommittee made 
some calculations concerning the 
percentage of total non-admitted 
business on which State premium 
taxes are paid. He concluded that 
less than 30 percent of the total 
non-admitted business was taxed. 
In other words, slightly more than 
70 percent of the total non-admit- 
ted business, according to this cal- 
culation, was untaxed. 


It has long been rumored that 
there is considerable tax evasion 
in connection with such business. 
The very nature of the business 
makes tax evasion possible and col- 
lection of the tax difficult. The 
same study concluded that States 
having a form of examining board 
seem to be collecting taxes on a 
larger proportion of this premium 
volume. For example, it was noted 
that California, which has such a 
board, collects taxes on nearly 25 
percent of the total non-admitted 
business taxed by all the 50 States 
of the Union. 


If the States are not collecting 
their proper amount of premium 
taxes, it is probably true that the 
Federal Government also has not 
been collecting all of the 4 percent 
excise tax due on this business. 
Furthermore, it is not likely that 
the Federal Government is apt to 
learn the extent of the tax evasion 
since it does not keep records 
which show the total amount of 
excise taxes collected on this in- 
surance business. The tax stamps 
sold for this purpose cover the di- 
rect business placed in the surplus 
lines markets in addition to rein- 
surance, bonds, deeds of convey- 
ance, and transfer of stock. It 
would seem a relatively simple 
matter to issue special stamps for 
this kind of business in order that 
an accurate accounting can be kept 
of total taxes paid. With this in- 
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formation at hand, and some rea- 
sonable projections concerning the 
total business written, a clearer 
picture of the extent of evasion 
can be obtained. 

Preference for non-admitted 
markets because of the easy op- 
portunities for evading legitimate 
State or Federal taxes will serve 
only to bring this business into 
disrepute. A set of principles pro- 
posed by the consumers committee 
emphasizes the fundamental right 
of the buyer to place his insurance 
wherever he pleases. This right 
must not be exercised at the ex- 
pense of legitimate tax obligations. 


Considerable sympathy can be 
felt with the commissioners’ posi- 
tion that tighter surplus line legis- 
lation is necessary for the protec- 
tion of the small and uninformed 
buyer. The New Jersey Commis- 
sioner is properly mindful of the 
recent scandals which occurred in 
his State. Similarly, the Antitrust 
Subcommittee wondered how a 
small savings and loan association 
would be able to know what kind 
of insurance protection it was ob- 
taining when it relied upon some 
extravagant advertising by a com- 
pany that was disclosed to have a 
one-room, upstairs operation on a 
back street in Tangiers, Morocco. 
The problem is to secure the small 
buyer from the unscrupulous for- 
eign insurer, while at the same 
time placing no unnecessary re- 
strictions upon companies with the 
highest traditions, ready to furnish 
a service which might otherwise 
be unavailable. 


Another vital opportunity lies 
ahead for your buyers group. For 
the first time since the adoption of 
All-Industry fire and casualty laws 
some 15 years ago, the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners is presently undertaking 
an exhaustive review of these laws. 
All of the various segments of the 
industry have testified before the 
Gerber Committee. A preliminary 
report of the NAIC contains a set 
of basic principles. Actual drafts 
of legislation have been proposed 
by some groups. It is anticipated 


B that in the June meeting of the 


NAIC some of these issues will be 
brought to a head. In the welter 
of conflicting industry views con- 


cerning rate regulation, the organ- 
ized consumer has a very real 
stake. It would be an act of indus- 
trial statesmanship to recognize 
the long-range possibilities of this 
opportunity and cast your lot on 
the side of more effective regula- 
tion. The opportunity may not 
come again for another decade and 
a half. Failure now to actively 
support liberalizing legislation may 
come back to haunt you. 

It is probably true that the prin- 
cipal impact of the fire and casu- 
alty rate laws is in the personal 
lines of insurance involving the 
mass markets. Therefore, the de- 
tails of much of this legislation 
may only be of passing interest to 
you as industrial buyers. Never- 
theless, these laws do regulate the 
insurance which you buy. More 
important, the kind of rate regula- 
tion which is adopted can have sig- 
nificant effect upon the structure 
of markets and the manner in 
which the business is conducted. 
The pattern of this legislation will 
affect all insurance regulation. 


On January 23, 1961 Senator 
Kefauver reintroduced, with certain 
modifications, the bill sponsored 
last fall by Senator O’Mahoney for 
the regulation of fire and casualty 
rates in the District of Columbia. 
The independent insurers and the 
principal organizations represent- 
ing the capital stock companies 
have proposed their own legislation 
for the purpose of revitalizing the 
rate laws. The American Mutual 
Alliance and various agents’ asso- 
ciations have steadfastly opposed 
the basic changes which have been 
suggested. 


I shall not attempt to analyze 
the many complex issues involved 
in these different rating bills. 
Those insurers seeking substantial 
modernization of the laws are in 
agreement that the kind of affirm- 
ative regulation, which in effect 
requires prior approval of rates, 
is outdated and has outlived its 
usefulness. A file and use statute 
substitutes the operations of the 
market place for the cumbersome 
process of State bureaucracy in 
the determination of rates. As ex- 
pressed by Senator O’Mahoney, 
“the ability of insurance com- 
panies to be free to provide less 
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costly insurance to the public is 
the very heart of competition. Ac- 
cordingly, it is the purpose of this 
measure to make the free play of 
competition the chief arbiter over 
the rate level at which fire and 
casualty insurance may be sold in 
the District of Columbia.” 

The bill introduced for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia goes further 
towards liberalizing the rating 
laws than any of the other bills 
which have been proposed. This 
bill -would completely eliminate 
the necessity for any deviation 
procedure or minority appeals 
provision by boldly striking down 
all adherence rules either by stat- 
ute or bureau action. Complete in- 
dependence of action is guaran- 
teed. Most important, neither 
organizations nor individual com- 
petitors would have any stature at 
law, as a matter of right, to oppose 
rate filings. More effective super- 
vision is provided for advisory 
organizations. Maximum reliance 
is placed upon competition within 
the framework of a regulated in- 
dustry. 

You may not fully agree with 
many of the provisions of this bill. 
Even its most ardent champions 
do not contend that all the solu- 
tions to the perplexing rate prob- 
lems are found exclusively within 
the four corners of this bill. But 
this measure is a ringing indorse- 
ment of the virtues of competition 
in a free enterprise economy. 
When the final vote is taken, your 
support of this free competition 
philosophy can be vitally import- 
ant. 


Central Ohio Chapter, ASIM 
Elects C. B. Rogers President 


C. B. Rogers, Peoples Broad- 
casting Company, has been elected 
president of Central Ohio Chapter, 
ASIM. 

Other officers elected: E. I. 
Evans, E. I. Evans Company, vice- 
president; John Flory, Ranco, 
Incorporated, treasurer; and Reid 
Heischman, The Jeffrey Manufac- 
turing Company, secretary. 
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CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 


ALABAMA SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 
Meetings—Second Thursday, each month. Dinner 7 P.M. 
President—M, G. Jackson, Vulcan Materials Company, Birmingham 
Vice-Pres.—John R. Hall, Southern Services, Inc., Birmingham 
Secy.-Treas.—Harold Wilson 

Birmingham News 
2200 Fourth Avenue, North 
Birmingham, Alabama 


ATLANTA CHAPTER 
Meetings—Fourth Wednesday of each month 
President—Barney E. Carnes, Jr., Delta Air Lines, Inc., Atlanta 
Vice-Pres.—Allan G. Mathis, Atlanta Transit System, Inc., Atlanta 
Secy.-Treas.—Robert B. Langdon 
Georgia Power Company 
75 Marietta Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS CHAPTER 
Meetings—2nd Thursday each month, Bloomington. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—Edward B. Larson, Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 
Vice-Pres.—Don J. Render, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria 
Treasurer—William C.. Rodgers, Commercial National Bank of Peoria, Peoria 
Secretary—Arthur A. Krause 

Laesch Dairy 
210 Greenwood Avenue 
Bloomington, Illinois 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 

Meetings—(Check with Secretary) 
President—Charles G. Gould, Bay State Abrasive Products Co., Westboro 
Vice-Pres.—John L. Mattson, Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitchburg 
Treasurer—Ward H. Cann, Grinnell Corporation, Providence, R. I. 
Secretary—J. Mason Washburn 

Draper Corporation 

Hopedale, Massachusetts 


CENTRAL OHIO CHAPTER 
Meetings—Fourth Wednesday each month, except July & August. 
6:30 P.M. 

President—C. B. Rogers, Peoples Broadcasting Corp., Columbus, Ohio 
Vice-Pres.—E. I. Evans, E. I. Evans & Company, Columbus 
Treasurer—John Flory, Ranco, Incorporated, Columbus 
Secretary—Reid Heischman 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

Columbus 16, Ohio 


Dinner 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Thursday, each month. September-May. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 
President—C. Paul Kipp, United States Gypsum Company, Chicago 
Vice-Pres.—Kenneth Haelsig, Celotex Corporation, Chicago 
Treasurer—Geoffrey J. Burns, Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co., Chicago 

Secretary—Miss Ann Auerbach 

Goldblatt Brothers Inc. 

333 South State Street 

Chicago, Illinois 


CINCINNATI AREA INSURANCE MANAGERS 

Meetings—1st Wednesday each month except July & August. Luncheon 12 Noon 
President—Thomas N. Fisher, The Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati 
Vice-Pres.—Haven G. Everill, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati 
Treasurer—Lester Ballance, Emery Industries, Cincinnati 
Secretary—T. C. Hoffman 

The Lunckenheimer Company 

P. O. Box 360 

Cincinnati “14, Ohio 


INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


CLEVELAND CHAPTER 

Meetings—2nd Monday each month except July and August. Dinner 
President—Julia Sullivan, The General Tire & Rubber Company, Akron 
Vice-Pres.—Steven R. Penton, Oglebay Norton Company, Cleveland 
Secy.-Treas.—Clayton R. James 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 

1200 Babbitt Road 

Cleveland 7, Ohio 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY CHAPTER 

Meetings—2nd Thursday of each month. Luncheon 
President—Hervey Chevrette, Scovill Manufacturing Company, Waterbury 
Vice-Pres.—Annetta Merlino, City of Hartford, Hartford 
Treasurer—Charles J. Ramage, Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford 
Secretary—Fred S. Pickford 

The Hartford Gas Company 

233 Pearl Street 

Hartford, Conn. 


DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA SOCIETY 
OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 
Meeting—3rd Thursday each month. Luncheon 12:00 noon 
President—Charles Swanner, Mobil Oil Company, Dallas 
Vice-Pres.—Jack Hertz, Southern Union Gas Co., Dallas 
Treasurer—Larry Wallace, Otis Engineering Corporation, Dallas 
Secretary—Miss Annetta M. Johnson 
The Murray Company of Texas, Inc. 
3200 Canton Street 
Dallas, Texas 


DELAWARE VALLEY CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Monday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—David D. Day, American Viscose Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sn H. Drummond, Campbell Soup Company, Camden, New 
ersey 
Treasurer—F. Joseph Bonanomi, The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Asst. Treas——Edgar C. Jones, Jr., Philadelphia Electric Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Asst. Secy.—John D, Laupheimer, General Public Warehouse Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Secretary—John E. Carr 
Penn Fruit Company 
P. O. Box 6122 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


INSURANCE. BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT 
Meetings—3rd Wednesday each month. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 
President—James M. Cooper, American Motors Corporation, Detroit 
Vice-Pres.—P. Russell Cole, Ex-Cell-O Corporation, Detroit 
Treasurer—Douglas L. Ames, McLouth Steel Corporation, Detroit 
Secretary—Earl McCarter 

Burroughs Corporation 
6071 Second Avenue 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


HOUSTON SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 
Meetings—2nd Wednesday each month. Luncheon 11:30 
President—R. C. Lee, Sheffield Division-Armco Steel Corporation, Houston 
Vice-Pres.—Frank G. Cox, Schlumberger Well Surveying Corporation, Houston 


Treasurer—William D. Smith, Bank of the Southwest National Association, 
Houston 


Asst. Secy.—A. R. Fathman, Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston 
Secretary—Robert T. McCarthy 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

P. O. Box 2511 

Houston, Texas 
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CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


MARYLAND CHAPTER 

Meetings—3rd Thursday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. Sept.-June 
President—Sherman D. Carter, Army & Air Force Exchange Service, Baltimore 
Vice-Pres.—John Helfrich, National Brewing Company, Baltimore 
Secy.-Treas.—Paul H. Geithner, Jr. 

Ellicott Machine Corporation 

1611 Bush Street 

Baltimore 30, Maryland 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 
Meetings—Third Tuesday each 
6:30 P.M. 

President—Julian W. Mageli, Nash-Finch Company, Minneapolis 
Vice-Pres.—Paul W. Kolbe, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 
Secretary-Treasurer—David E, Hinton 

Wood Conversion Company 

1900 First National Bank Bldg. 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


month—-September through May. Dinner 


MONTREAL INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 
Meetings—Third Tuesday each month—October through May. Luncheon 12 
noon 
President—Alan A. Sharp, Distillers Corporation—Seagrams Limited, Montreal 
Ist Vice-Pres—C. W. Perry, Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal 
2nd Vice-Pres.—James E. Wilkin, Canadian Liquid Air Co, Ltd., Montreal 
Secy-Treas.—Glen Buchanan 
The Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 
600 Dorchester Boulevard, West 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


®& NEW YORK CHAPTER 
Meetings—Fourth Thursday each month except July & August; Luncheon 
12:30 P.M. 

President—Robert S. Gyory, General Telephone & Electronics Corp., New York 
Ist Vice-Pres.—Raymond A. Severin, American Metal Climax, Inc., New York 
2nd Vice-Pres.—Kenneth Beyer, Anaconda Company, New York 
Treasurer—Walter Nangel, Celanese Corporation of America, New York 
Secretary—Miss Marie Turro 

Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 

18 East 48 Street 

New York 17, N.Y. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Meetings—3rd Thursday each month. Dinner 6 P.M. 
President—Justin A. Crockwell, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco 
Vice-Pres.—Donald W. Henning, Permanente Cement Company, Oakland 
Treasurer—Albert J. Howard, First Western Bank and Trust Co., San Francisco 
Secretary—Frank W. Ablert 

The Western Pacific Railroad Co. 

526 Mission Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 


OKLAHOMA SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 
Meetings—Third Wednesday 
President—T. A. Winslow, First National Bank and Trust Company, Tulsa 
Vice-Pres.—R. L. Harper, Loffiand Bros. Co. 
Secy-Treas.—Frank R. Pauly 
Schools and City of Tulsa 
P. O. Box 4715 
Tulsa 9, Oklahoma 


OREGON CHAPTER 
Meetings—2nd Thursday each month. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 
€ President—E. L. Bolin, Northwest Natural Gas Co., Portland 

Vice-Pres.—Robert J. Durham, Bank of California, Portland 
Secy.-Treas.—R. L. Francis 

The First National Bank of Oregon 

400 S. W. Sixth Avenue 

Portland, Oregon 
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VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHAPTER 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER 


WISCONSIN CHAPTER 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH 

Meetings—Alternate Tuesdays—September through May 
President—John R. Kountz, The Rust Engineering Company, Pittsburgh 
Ist Vice-Pres.—T. G. Noel, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh 
2nd Vice-Pres.—A. V. Eannarino, Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh 
Treasurer—L, F. Kane, Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh 
Secretary—Richard H. Francis 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 

3 Gateway Center 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


ST LOUIS CHAPTER 


Meetings—2nd Wednesday of each month luncheon 12:00 Noon 
President—Howard R. Martin, Falstaff Brewing Corp., St. Louis 
Vice-Pres.—Otto P. Blumfelder, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis 
de: gaat L. Weiss, Thomas, Busse, Weiss, Cullen & Godfrey, St. 
ouis 

Secretary—Lytle H. Rakerd 

McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 

2320 Marconi Ave. 

St. Louis 10, Missouri 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Meetings—3rd Wednesday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—Steve Culibrk, Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 
Vice-Pres.—Norman E. Horney, Consolidated Rock Products Co., Vernon 
Treasurer—W. S. Mortimer, Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., Santa Monica 
Secretary—Homer E. Rathbun 

Union Oil Company of California 

461 South Boylston Street 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


TORONTO INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 


(TIBA Ontario Incorporated) 
Meetings—Second Thursday of each month. 
President—Don M. Stuart. Canada Packers Ltd., Toronto 
Vice-Pres.—Jack A. Douglas, Ford Motor Co. of Canada Ltd., Oakville 
Treasurer—Fred A. Morley, Famous Players Canadian Corp. Ltd., Toronto 
Secretary—Art W. Welbanks 

Canada Life Assurance Company 

330 University Avenue 

Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 


Meetings—(Please check with Secretary for place and date) 
President—Stewart B. Foulke, Jr., Virginia Electric & Power Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 
Vice-Pres.—O. E. Grubbs, Jr., 
mond, Va. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Lydia S. Hammond, Miller & Rhoads, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Secretary—E. L. Howell 
The Chesapeake Corporation 
West Point, Virginia 


Southern States Cooperative, Inc., Rich- 


Meetings—Second Tuesday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—E. B. Paris, Boeing Company, Seattle 
Vice-Pres.—Robert J. Cotter, Simpson Timber Company, Seattle 
Treasurer—Kenneth T. Worthington, Pacific Car and Foundry Company, 
Renton 
Secretary—Hugh F. McEachern 
General Construction Co. 
P. O. Box 3845 
Seattle 24, Washington 


Meetings—Last Thursday each month, except June, July, August 
President—Karl F. Abendroth, Milwaukee & Suburban Transport Corp., 
Milwaukee 

Vice-Pres.—John H. Lungren, Clark Oil & Refining Corporation, Milwaukee 

Treasurer—Joseph A. Hussa, The First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee 

Secretary—-Howard G. Doersching 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 
626 East Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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Roster Of Member Companies 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Gas Corporation 
Alabama Power Company 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company 
Birmingham Regional Hospital Council 
The Birmingham News 

A. E. Burgess Co. Inc. 

The Cotton Producers’ Association 
EBSCO Industries 

Gulf States Paper Corporation 
Harbert Construction Company 
Hightower Box & Tank Company 
The Ingalls Iron Works Company 
The Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. 
Jack Cole Company 

McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Moore-Handley Hardware Co., Inc. 
The Rust Engineering Company 
Saunders Truck Leasing Co. 
Southern Industries Corp. 
Southern Natural Gas Company 
Southern Services, Inc. 

Sullivan, Long & Haggerty, Inc. 
Vulcan Materials Company 
Waterman Steamship Corporation 
Western Grain Company 


ATLANTA 


American Art Metals Company 

Atlanta Newspapers, Inc. 

Atlanta Transit System, Inc. 

Citizens & Southern National Bank 

The Coca-Cola Company 

Curtis 1000 Inc. 

Delta Air Lines, Inc. 

Georgia Highway Express, Inc. 

Georgia Power Company 

H. W. Lay Company, Inc. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation ° 
(Georgia Division) 

McDonough Construction Company 

Rich’s Incorporated 

Southern Airways Company 

Southern Airways, Inc. 

Southern Nitrogen Company, Inc. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Central Illinois Light Company 
Commercial National Bank of Peoria 
Funk Brothers Seed Company 
Honeggers’ & Company, Inc. 

Illinois Power Company 

Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
Laesch Dairy Company 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Company 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 
J. L. Simmons Company, Inc. 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
Steak & Shake 

J. L. Wroan and Sons, Ine. 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 


Bay State Abrasive Products Co. 

Betterley Associates 

Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co. 

Draper Corporation 

Fitchburg Paper Company 

Grinnell Corporation 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company (Secretary’s Office-Risk 
Management) - 


Morgan Construction Co. 

Norton Company 

Riley Stoker Corp. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of America (Property and Liability 
Insurance Branch) 

Worcester Telegram Publishing Co. 

Wyman-Gordon Company 


CENTRAL OHIO 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation 
Battelle Memorial Institute 

Clark Industries 

Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation 
The Cooper-Bessemer Corp. | 

E. I. Evans & Company 


The Farm Bureau Cooperative Ass’n., 


Inc. 
The Jaeger Machine Company 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
F. & R. Lazarus & Company 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
(Columbus Division) 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 
The Ohio State University 
Ormet Corporation 
The Peoples Broadcasting Corporation 
Ranco, Incorporated 
O. M. Scott & Sons Company 
Arthur I. Vorys 


The Weston Paper & Manufacturing Co. 


CHICAGO 


Abbott Laboratories 

Acme Steel Company 

Admiral Corporation 

Aldens Ine. 

American Bakeries Company 
American Hospital Supply Corp. 
American Marietta Company 
American Steel Foundries 
Automatic Electric Company 
Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 
Beatrice Foods Company 

Bell and Howell Company 
Berry-Bearing Company 
Borg-Warner Corporation 
Bowman Dairy Company 
Brunswick Corp. 

Bureau of Safety 

A. M. Castle & Company 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 

The Celotex Corporation 

John F. Chapple and Company 
Chemetron Corporation 
—— Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 


0. 

Chicago Steel Service Co. 
City Products Corporation 
Clark Equipment Co. 
Collins Radio Company 
Construction Aggregates Corporation 
Continental! Ill. Nat’] Bank & Trust Co. 

of Chicago 
Container Corporation of America 
Consolidated Foods Corporation 
Crane Company 


Cuneo Press, Inc. 

Curtiss Candy Co. 

Helene Curtis Industries, Inc. 

Danly Machine Specialties, Inc. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 

The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company 

Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation 

Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Company 

General American Transportation 
Company 

General Dynamics Corporation 
(Liquid Carbonic Division) 

General Finance Corporation 

Goldblatt Bros., Inc. 

Graver Tank & Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

Edward Hines Lumber Company 

Hammond Organ Company 

Harper-Wyman Company 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 

Imperial-Eastman Corporation 

Inland Steel Company 

Internationa! Harvester Co. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 

Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 

Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply 
Corporation 

Kawneer Company 

Kester Solder Company 

Libby, McNeill & Libby 

Link-Belt Company 

Marshall Field & Company 

Masonite Corporation 

Material Service Corporation 
(A Division of General Dynamics 
Corp.) 

The Meyercord Co. 

Miles Laboratories, Inc. 

W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Montgomery Ward & Company 

John Morrell & Company 

Motorola, Ine. 

National Standard Company 

National Tea Co. 

Natural Gas Pipeline of America 

Northern Trust Company 

Northwestern University 

Packaging Corporation of America 

Pepsi-Cola General Bottlers, Inc. 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 

Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 

Pullman, Inc. 

Pure Oi] Company 

Quaker Oats Company 

Rand McNally & Company 

Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Box Co. 

John Sexton & Company 

Simonize Company 

Skil Corporation 

Spiegel, Inc. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 

G. D. Searle & Co. 

Charles A. Stevens & Company 

Stewart-Warner Corporation 

St. Regis Paper Co. (Wirebound 
Box Div.) 

The Tribune Company 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

United States Gypsum Company 

Victor Adding Machine Co. 

Walgreen Drug Stores 

The Willett Company 

Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 

Yeomans Brothers Co. 
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CINCINNATI 


Acme-Newport Steel Company 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Armco Steel Corporation 

The Baldwin Piano Company 

Bardes Corporation 

Burger Brewing Company 

R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company 

The Chatfield Paper Corporation 

The Cincinnati Enquirer 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 

Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone 
Co. 

The Dawson-Evans Construction Co. 

The Drackett Company 

DuBois Chemicals, Inc. 

The Duriron Company, Inc. 

The Eagle-Picher Company 

Emery Industries, Inc. 

Federated Department Stores, Inc. 

The Fifth Third Union Trust Company 

The Foy Paint Company 

The Globe Wernicke Company 

Gould Enterprises 

The Andrew Jergens Company 

The E. Kahn’s Sons Company 

The Kroger Company 

The Lunkenheimer Company 

The Mead Corporation 

The H. H. Meyer Packing Company 

H. & S. Pogue Company 

The Mosler Safe Company 

The Nivison Weiskopf Company 

The Ohio National Life Insurance Co. 

The Ohio River Company 

The Procter & Gamble Company 

The Provident Savings Bank & Trust Co. 

The Sorg Paper Co. 

Trailmobile Inc. 

United States Shoe Corporation 

The Western & Southern Life Insurance 
Co. (General Insurance Committee) 

The George Wiedemann Brewing Co. 


CLEVELAND 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
E. W. Bliss Company . 
Campus Sweater & Sportswear Co. 
Carling Brewing Company 

Central National Bank of Cleveland 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
Clevite Corporation 

Dairypak Butler, Inc. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 

The Gabriel Co. 

The General Tire & Rubber Company 
The Glidden Company 

B. F. Goodrich Company 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
The Halle-Brothers Company 
Harris-Intertype Corp. 

The Hoover Company 

Hupp Corporation 

Industrial Rayon Corporation 

National Malleable & Steel Castings Co. 
The North American Coal Corp. 
Oblebay Norton Company 

The Parker Hannifin Corporation 
Pickands Mather & Co. 

Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 
Rubbermaid Incorporated 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Towmotor Corporation 

The White Motor Co. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 

City of Hartford 

Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. 

Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 
Hartford Electric Light Co. 


Hartford Gas Co. 

The Fuller Brush Co. 

The Kaman Aircraft Corporation 
Moore Drop Forging Co. 

The New Britain Machine Co. 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
United Aircraft Corp. 


DALLAS-FT. WORTH 


Ambassador Oil Corporation 

American Petrofina, Inc. 

Association of Oilwell Servicing 
Contractors 

Austin Bridge Company 

The British-American Oil Producing 
Company 

Cabot Corporation 

= Taggart Associated Bakeries, 

ne 


Carrier-Bock Company 
Chance Vought Incorporated 
Champlin Oil & Refining Co. 
Coca-Cola Bottling Company 
Comet Rice Mills 
Dallas Power & Light Co. 
D. H. Byrd Enterprises 
Continental-Emsco Co. 
(A division of Youngstown 

Sheet & Tube Co.) 
M. J. Delaney Co. 
Delhi Taylor Oil Corp. 
Delta Drilling Company 
Diversa, Inc. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Frankfort Oil Company 
First National Bank in Dallas 
The Frito Company 
General American Oil Co. of Texas 
Gifford-Hill & Co., Ine. 
Great Southwest Warehouse, Inc. 
Intercontinental Mfg. Company, Inc. 
Jake L. Hamon 
Lone Star Gas Company 
Lone Star Steel Company 
Mobil Oil Co. 
Morton Foods, Ince. 
The Murray Company of Texas, Inc. 
Neiman-Marcus Company 
Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Otis Engineering Corp. 
Dr. Pepper Company 
Republic National Bank of Dallas 
Rowan Drilling Company, Inc. 
Southern Union Gas Company 
Sun Oil Company 
Temco Aircraft Corporation 
Texas Delivery Service 
Texas Instruments, Inc. 
The Times Herald Printing Company 
Tom Thumb Stores, Inc. 
The T X L Oil Corporation 


DELAWARE VALLEY 


Alan Wood Steel Company 

American Viscose Corp. 

Atlantic City Electric Company 

Atlas Powder Company 

The Atlantic Refining Company 

Bestwall Gypsum Company 

The Budd Company 

Campbell Soup Company 

Catalytic Construction Company 

Certain-teed Products Corporation 

Delaware Power & Light Company 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 

The Electric Storage Battery Company 

The Trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania 

Fels & Company 

Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company 

Food Fair Stores, Inc. 

General Coal Company 
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General Public Warehouse Company, Inc. 

Hercules Powder Company 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 

Kaiser Metal Products 

Keasbey & Mattison Company 

Lavino Shipping Company 

Lee Rubber and Tire Corporation 

Levitt & Sons 

Martin Century Farms, Inc. 

Mutual Rendering Company, Inc. 

Penn Fruit Company 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Philadelphia Electric Company 

Philadelphia Gas Works 

The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 

Publicker Industries 

Radio Condenser Company 

Radio Corporation of America 

Sandura Company 

Scott Paper Company 

S.K.F. Industries, Inc. 

Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 

South Chester Tube Company 

Strick Trailers (Division of Fruehauf 
Trailer Co.) 

Thiokol Chemical Company 

United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 

The United Gas Improvement Company 


DETROIT 


Acheson Industries, Inc. 

Allen Industries, Inc. 

American Motors Corporation 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp. 

Bull Dog Division I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Co. 

Burroughs Corporation 

Chrysler Corporation 
W. G. Cigar Corp. 

Darin & Armstrong, Inc. 

Davidson Brothers 

The Detroit Edison Company 

Detroit Gasket & Manufacturing 
Company 

Detroit Steel Corporation 

Dura Corporation 

Evans Products Company 

Ex-Cell-O Corporation 

Fenestra, Inc. 

Ford Motor Company 

Fruehauf Trailer Company 

Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 

General Motors Corporation 

Goddard & Goddard Company 

The J. L. Hudson Company 

Hygrade Food Products Corporation 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company 

King-Seeley Corporation 

S. S. Kresge Company 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

R. C. Mahon Company 

McCord Corporation 

McLouth Steel Corporation 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 

Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 

Micromatic Hone Corporation 

Mueller Brass Company 

The Murray Corporation of America 

National Bank of Detroit 

National Twist Drill & Tool Co. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Parke Davis & Company 

Pfiffer Brewing Company 

R. L. Polk & Company 

B. Siegel Co. 

The Udylite Corporation 

The Upjohn Company 

The Valeron Corporation 

Verners Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc. 

Woodall Industries, Inc. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
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HOUSTON 


Ada Oil Company 

American Warehouses, Inc. 

Anderson Clayton & Company 

Bank of the Southwest National 
Association 

Bariod Division, National Lead Company 

Brown and Root, Inc. 

Brown Oil Tools, Inc. 

H. E. Butt Grocery Co. 

The Dow Chemical Co. 

Duncan Coffee Co. 

E] Paso Natural Gas Company 

Farnsworth & Chambers Co., Inc. 

Fish Engineering Corporation 

Fisk Electric Co. 

Hughes Tool Co. 

Humble Oil & Refining Company 

Johnston Testers, Inc. 

Movible Offshore Co. 

Pan Geo Atlas Corporation 

Petro-Tex Chemical Corporation 

Quintana Petroleum Corporation 

Reed Roller Bit Co. 

River Brand Rice Mills, Inc. 

River Oaks Corporation 

San Jacinto Petroleum Corp. 

Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. 

Sheffield Steel Division of Armco Steel 
Corporation 

A. O. Smith Corporation of Texas 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

Texas Manufacturers Association 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 

Trunkline Gas Company 

Uncle Ben’s, Inc. 

United Carbon Company 

Union Carbide Chemicals Company 

Union Oil & Gas Corporation of Louisianz 

J. Weingarten, Inc. 

Western Natural Gas Co. 


MARYLAND 


Army & Air Force Exchange Service 
The Arundel Corporation 

Baltimore Contractors, Inc. 

Cafritz Construction Co. 

Harry T. Campbell Sons Corp. 
Catalyst Research Corporation 

W. T. Cowan, Inc. 

Crown Central Petroleum Corp. 

The Davison Chemical Corporation 
Ellicott Machinery Corporation 

L. Greif & Bro., Inc. 

The Hecht Company 

Hutzler Brothers Co. 

Insurance Buyers’ Council 

Chas. H. ‘l'‘ompkins Co. 

The Martin Company 

Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
McCormick & Co., Inc. 

Mercantile Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
Merchants Terminal Corp. 
Montgomery County, Maryland 

The National Brewing Co. 

Schmidt Baking Co., Inc. 

Woodward & Lothrop Incorporated 


MINNESOTA 


Andersen Corporation 

The B. F. Nelson Mfg. Co. 

Cargill, Incorporated 

College of St. Thomas 

The Creamette Co. 

Curtis 1000, Inc. 

Coast to Coast Stores— 
Central Organization, Inc. 

The Economics Laboratories, Inc. 

Flour City Brush Company 

Federal Cartridgé Corporation 


First National Bank of Minneapolis 

Fullerton Lumber Company 

Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 

M. A. Gedney Company 

General Mills, Inc. 

Green Giant Company 

Theo. Hamm Brewing Company 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 

Industrial Aggregate Co. 

International Milling Company 

Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 

Josten Manufacturing Company 

Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. 

Mayo Clinic 

Minneapolis Brewing Company 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Minneapolis Star & Tribune Company 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 

Munsingwear, Ine. 

Nash-Finch Company 

Northern Ordnance Inc. 

Northrup-King & Company 

Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

W.S. Nott Company 

Owatonna Canning Company 

Owatonna Tool Co. 

M. F. Patterson Dental Supply Co. of 
Minnesota 

F. H. Peavey & Company 

The Pillsbury Company 

Red Owl Stores, Inc. 

St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 

J. L. Shiely Company 

Super Valu Stores, Inc. 

Toro Manufacturing Company 

Waldorf Paper Products Company 

Western Oil and Fuel Company 

Wood Conversion Company 


MONTREAL 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Argo Construction Ltd. 
Atlas Asbestos Company Limited 
Belding Corticelli Limited 
Henry Birks & Sons Ltd. 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
The Bristol Aeroplane Co. of Canada 
Limited 
Canada Cement Company Limited 
Canada Iron Foundries, Limited 
Canadair Limited 
Canadian Celanese Ltd. 
Canadian General Transit Co. Ltd. 
Canadian Industries Limited 
Canadian International Paper Company 
Canadian Liquid Air Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Marconi Company 
Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Company, Ltd. 
Canadian Salt Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Schenley Ltd. 
Consolidated Paper Corporation Limited 
Distillers Corporation— 
Seagrams Limited 
Dominion Bridge Company Limited 
Dominion Engineering Works Limited 
Dominion Glass Company Limited 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corp. Ltd. 
Dominion Textile Company Limited 
Du Pont Co. of Canada Ltd. 
The Foundation Co. of Canada Limited 
Gillette of Canada Limited 
Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada Limited 
Molsons Brewery Limited 
Northern Electric Company, Limited 
Price Brothers & Company, Ltd. 
Quebec Power Company 
Rolls-Royce of Canada. Limited 
Seven-Up Montreal Ltd. 
Shawinigan Chemicals Limited 
St. Lawrence Cornoration Limited 
The Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company 


Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited 
Southern Canada Power Co. Ltd. 
Standard Chemical Limited 
Steinberg’s Limited 

Thor Mills Limited 


NEW YORK 


ACF Industries, Inc. 

The Aeroflex Corporation 

Alexander’s Department Stores, Ine. 

Allied Chemical Corporation 

Allied Maintenance Corporation 

Allied Stores Corporation 

Amerace Corporation 

American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres, Inc. 

American Bank Note Co. 

American Can Company 

American Chicle Company 

American Cyanamid Co. 

American District Telegraph Co., Inc. 

American Home Products Corp. 

American Machine & Foundry Co. 

American Management Association 

American Metal Climax, Inc. 

American News Co., Inc. 

American Petroleum Institute 

The American Oil Company 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp. 

The American Thread Company 

Anaconda Company 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 

Associated Dry Goods Corp. 

Aveo Corporation 

Avon Products, Inc. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company 

Becton, Dickinson and Co. 

Belk Stores, Inc. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories 

Berkshire-Hathaway, Inc. 

Bigelow-Sanford Co., Inc. 

Blades & Macaulay 

The Borden Company 

Bristol Myers Company 

Burlington Industries, Inc. 

The California Oil Company 

Canada Dry Corporation 

Celanese Corporation of America 

The Chase Manhattan Bank 

The Chemstrand Corporation 

Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation 

Chipman Chemical Co. Ine. 

Ciba States Limited 

Cities Service Petroleum, Inc. 

City Stores Mercantile Company, Inc. 

Coats & Clark’s Sales Corporation 

The Coca-Cola Export Corporation 

Colgate-Palmolive Company 

Columbian Carbon Company 

Commercial Solvents Corporation 

Commonwealth Services, Inc. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

Consolidated Cigar Corp. 

Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 

Continental Can Company, Inc. 

Continental Grain Company 

Corn Products Company 

Corporate Advisors, Inc. 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation 

Daystrom, Inc. 

Diesel Vessel Operators, Inc. 

Dugan Brothers, Ince. 

Dow, Jones & Co., Inc. 

Ebasco Services Incorporated 

Electrolux Corporation 

Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. 

Esso Standard, Division of 
Humble Oil & Refining Company 

Esso Research and Engineering Company 

Ethyl! Corporation 

Federal Paper Board Co., {ne. 

The First National City Bank of 
New York 
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The Firth Carpet Company 

The Flintkote Company, Inc. 

The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Chemical Division) 

Foster-Wheeler Corp. 

Geigy Chemical Corporation 

General Aniline & Film Corporation 

General Baking Company 

General Dynamics Corporation 

General Electric Company 

General Foods Corp. 

General Telephone & Electronics Corp. 

Gibbs & Hill, Inc. 

W. R. Grace & Company 

Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 

S. Gumpert Co., Inc. 

M. & M.’s Candies A Division of 
Food Manufacturers, Inc. 

Hess, Inc. 

Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 

Howe Sound Company 

International Business Machines Corp. 

Interchemical Corp. 

The Irving Trust Company 

Johns-Manville Corp. 

Johnson & Johnson 

Kennecott Copper Corporation 

Kentile, Inc. 

Keuffel & Esser Company 

Knickerbocker Construction Co. 

Lerner Stores Corp. 

Lever Brothers Co. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 

Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 

The Lummus Company 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 

McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated 

Manufacturers Trust Co. 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 

Metal & Thermit Corp. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y. 

Philip Morris Incorporated 

Muzak Corporation 

National Biscuit Company 

National Dairy Products Corp. 

National Distillers and Chemical Corp. 

National Starch & Chemical Corp. : 

The Nestle Company 

J.J. Newberry Company 

New York Herald-Tribune 

New York University 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 

Otis Elevator Company 

Pan American World Airways, Inc. 

Pan American International Oil Co. 

S. B. Penick & Co. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

The Pittston Company 

The Port of New York Authority 

Richardson-Merrell, Inc. 

Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 

Reliance Manufacturing Company 

Republic Aviation Corporation 

Revlon 

Rheem Manufacturing Company 

Riegel Paper Corporation 

Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 

Shein’s Express 

Simmons Company 

The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 

Sperry Rand Corporation 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

Standard Brands, Inc. 

Standard Oil (N.J.) 

J.P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 

St. Regis Paper Company 

Wm. Spencer & Son Corp. 

Sun Chemical Corporation 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 

Tidewater Oil Co., Inc. 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 

Union Carbide Corporation 


United Aircraft Corp. 

United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 

U. S. Industries, Inc. 

United Parcel Service, Inc. 

United States Plywood Corporation 
United Whelan Corporation 

Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 

Walworth Company 

West Chemical Products, Inc. 
Western Electric Company 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
Witco Chemical Company 
Worthington Corporation 

Yale Express System, Inc. 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Company 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American Trust Company & 
Wells Fargo Bank 

Ampex Corporation 

Guy F. Atkinson Company 

Bank of America NT & SA 

Bank of California, N.A. 

Bechtel Corporation 

Burgermeister Brewing Corp. 

The California Ink Co., Inc. 

California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corp. Ltd. 

California Packing Corporation 

California State Chamber of Commerce 

California Self-Insurers Association 

Coast Service Company 

Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 

The Crocker-Anglo National Bank 

Crowley Launch and Tugboat Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Cutter Laboratories 

Department of Finance — State of 
California 

The Robert Dollar Company 

E. & J. Gallo Winery 

Fibreboard Products, Inc. 

The First Western Bank & Trust Co. 

Foremost Dairies, Inc. 

Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc. 

Howard Terminal 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 

Kaiser Engineers 

Kern County Land Co. 

League of California Cities 

Leslie Salt Company 

Matson Navigation Company 

Mund, McLaurin & Co. of San Francisco 

Oregon, Nevada, California Fast Freight, 


ne. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 

Pacific Intermountain Express Company 

Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp. 

Permanente Cement Company 

Port of Oakland 

Rudiger-Lang Company 

The Salvation Army 

S & W Fine Foods, Inc. 

Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Southern Pacific Company 

Spreckels Sugar Company 

Standard Oil Company of California 

Swinerton & Walberg Company 

A. Teichert & Son, Ine. 

The Union Ice Company 

Union Lumber Company 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

Utah Construction & Mining Co. 

The Western Pacific Railroad Company 

Wilbur-Ellis Company 


OKLAHOMA 


Amerada Petroleum Corporation 

O. R. Burden Construction Corp. 
Champlain Oil & Refining Co. 
Cities Service Petroleum Company 
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City of Tulsa 
First National Bank and Trust Co. 
Helmerich & Payne, Inc. 
Loffland Bros. Co. 

Oklahoma Cement Company 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 

Pan American Petroleum Corporation 
Phillips Petroleum Company 

Public Service Company of Oklahoma 
Seismograph Corporation 

Service Pipe Line Company 

Sinclair Oil & Gas Company 

Skelly Oil Company 

Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. 

Warren Petroleum Corporation 

Wilcox Oil Company 


OREGON 


The Bank of California, N.A. 

Blitz Weinhard Company 

Columbia River Paper Co. 

Columbia River Packers Association, Inc. 
Convoy Company 

First National Bank of Oregon 
Georgia-Pacific Corporation 

HYster Company 

Industrial Air Products Co. 

Jantzen, Inc. 

Fred Meyer, Inc. 

Northwest Natural Gas Company 
Tektronix, Inc. 

Terminal Ice & Cold Storage Company 
The United States National Bank 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
White Stag Manufacturing Co. 
Willamette Iron & Steel Company 
Zidell Machinery & Supply Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Aluminum Company of America 
Blaw-Knox Company 

Callery Chemical Company 

John F. Casey Company 
Consolidation Coal Company, Inc. 
Crucible Steel Company of America 
Dravo Corporation 

Duquesne Slag Products Co. 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
Edgewater Steel Co. 

Eichleay Corporation 

Elliott Company 

Equitable Gas Company 

Fidelity Trust Company 

Fort Pitt Bridge Works 

Frick & Lindsay Company 

Gulf Oil Corporation 

Harbison- Walker Refractories Company 
H. J. Heinz Company 

Heyl & Patterson, Inc. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

Joy Manufacturing Co. 

Koppers Company, Inc. 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Company 
Mine Safety Appliances Company 
Mobay Chemical Co. 

G. C. Murphy Company 

The Murray Corporation of America 
The National Steel Corporation 

The National-U. S. Radiator Corporation 
Neville Chemical Company 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 
Pittsburgh Forgings Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Pittsburgh National Bank 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 

H. H. Robertson Company 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Rockwell-Standard Corporation 

The Rust Engineering Company 
Sargent Electric Company 

Schaefer Equipment Company 
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Screw & Bolt Corporation 

United Engineering & Foundry Company 
Watson-Standard Company 

Weirton Steel Company 

West Penn Power Company 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


ST. LOUIS 


Alton Box Board Company 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Brown Shoe Company 

Falstaff Brewing Corp. 

Granite City Steel Co. 

Miss Hullings Cafeteria, Inc. 
Laclede Gas Company 

May Department Stores Company 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
Metal Goods Corporation 

Midwest Piping Co., Inc. 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Company 

Pet Milk Company 

Petrolite Corporation 

Ralston Purina Company 

Stix, Baer, Fuller & Co. 

Thomas, Busse, Weiss, Cullen & Godfrey 
Union Electric Company 
Washington University 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Aerospace Corp. 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
Arrowhead and Puritas Water Inc. 
Baker Oil Tools, Inc. 
Baker Bros. 
Bekins Van & Storage Company 
Belridge Oil Company 
Blue Diamond Co. 
(A Division of Flintkote Co.) 
Cc. F. Braun & Co. 
California Bank 
Capital Records, Inc. 
Carnation Company 
Citizens National Bank 
Consolidated Rock Products Co. 
Consolidated Western Steel Division of 
U.S. Steel Corporation 
The Copley Press, Inc. 
Cyprus Mines Corporation 
Desilu Productions, Inc. 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
The Flintkote Company 
(Pioneer Division) 
The Fluor Corporation, Ltd. 
Forest Lawn Company 
The Garrett Corporation 
Garrett and Company, Inc. 
Convair — A Division of General 
Dynamics Corporation 
Gladding, McBean & Company 
Global Van Lines, Inc. 
Graham Brothers, Inc. 
Griffith Company 
The Alfred Hart Company 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc. 
Kaiser Steel Corporation 
Kobe, Inc. 
Latchford Glass Company 
Litton Industries, Ince. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Macco Corporation 
Marquardt Corporation 
The McCulloch Corporation 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
Monolith Portland Cement Company 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
Northrop Corporation 
Owl Enterprises 
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Pacific Airmotive Corporation 
Ramo-Woolridge Division 

Thompson Ramo Woolridge, Inc. 
Richfield Oil Corporation 

Rohr Aircraft Corporation 

San Gabriel Valley Water Co. 
Security First National Bank 

Signal Oil & Gas Company 

Southern California Edison Company 
Southern California Gas Co. 

Space Technology Laboratories, Inc. 
Sparkletts Drinking Water Corporation 
Sun Lumber Company 

Superior Oil Company 

Tidewater Oil Company 

Title Insurance and Trust Company 
Union Bank 

Union Oil Company of California 
United States Borax & Chemical Corp. 
Von’s Grocery Company 

Western Airlines, Inc. 

M. H. Whittier Company 


TORONTO 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co. Ltd. 
Acme Paint & Varnish Limited 


Addressograph-Multigraph of Can., Ltd. 


Alsco Products of Canada, Ltd. 
American Standard Products (Canada) 


Ltd. 
The Borden Company, Limited 
Torento Star Limited 
Brewers’ Warehousing Co., Ltd. 
The British American Oil Co., Ltd. 
Canada Life Assurance Company 
Canada Packers, Ltd. 
Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Ltd. 
Canadian Bechtel Limited 
Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Motorways Management 
Corp. Ltd. 
Canadian Oil Companies, Limited 
Canadian Westinghouse Company, Ltd. 
Coca-Cola, Ltd. 
Combined Enterprises, Ltd. 
The Consumers’ Gas Company 


The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Ltd. 


Dominion Foundries & Steel, Ltd. 

Dominion Stores Limited 

Duplate Canada Limited 

The Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Canada, Ltd. 

Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited 

Famous Players Canadian Corp., Ltd. 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd. 

The Foundation Co. of Canada Ltd. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 

General Steel Wares Limited 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 

The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario 

Imperial Oil, Ltd. 

John Inglis Co., Ltd. 


International Business Machines Co. Ltd. 


— Harvester Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. 

S. S. Kresge Company, Ltd. 

Lever Brothers, Ltd. 
Massey-Ferguson, Ltd. 

Moore Corporation Limited 

National Trust Company, Ltd. 

Nestle (Canada) Ltd. 

A. 8S. Nicholson and Son Limited 
Noranda Mines, Ltd. 

The Odeon Theatres (Canada) Ltd. 
The Ontario Paper Co. Ltd. 

Philips Electronics Industries, Ltd. 
Photo Engravers & Electrotypers, Ltd. 
Pitney-Bowes of Canada, Ltd. 
Principal Investments Ltd. 


The Proctor & Gamble Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 

Reichhold Chemical (Canada) Limited 

A. V. Roe Canada, Ltd. 

Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Simoniz Company Limited 

The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd. 

Smith Transport Limited 

Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co., Ltd. 

The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Terminal Warehouses, Ltd. 

The Toronto General Trusts Corp. 

Toronto Star Limited 

Trane Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited 

Union Carbide Canada Limited 

Universal Plumbing & Heating Co. Ltd. 

Ventures Limited 

Victory Soya Mills, Ltd. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 


American Enka Corporation 

Belk Stores, Inc. 

Burlington Industries, Inc. 

The Chesapeake Corporation of Virginia 

Duke Power Company 

Farmers Cooperative Exchanges, Inc. 

Larus & Brother Company, Inc. 

Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 

— News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
0 


Noland Company, Inc. 

Norfolk Shipbuilding & Drydock Corp. 
Overnite Transportation Company 
RF & P Railroad Company 
Reynolds Metals Company 

A. H. Robins Company, Inc. 

F. S. Royster Guano Company 
Smith-Douglass Company 

Southern States Corporation 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Company 
Virginia Department of Highways 
Virginia Electric & Power Company 


WASHINGTON 


Alaska Packers Association 

Boeing Company 

General Construction Company 

Halferty Canneries, Inc. 

Ketchikan Pulp Company 

New England Fish Company 

Pacific American Corporation 

Pacific Car and Foundry Company 
(Kenworth Motor Truck Company 

Division) 

Pacific Gamble Robinson Co. 

Peoples National Bank of Washington 

Pioneer Sand & Gravel Company 

Puget Sound Bridge & Drydock 
Company 

Puget Sound Power & Light Company 

Seattle First National Bank 

Simpson Timber Company 

University Properties, Inc. 

West Coast Airlines, Inc. 

Weyerhaeuser Company 

Whiz Fish Products Company 

Howard S. Wright Construction Company 


WISCONSIN 
Allen-Bradley Company 
Amity Leather Products Co. 
Basic Products Corporation 
Baso, Inc. 
Briggs & Stratton Corporation 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
J. I. Case Company 4 
Chain Belt Company 
Clark Oil & Refining Corporation 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 
Downing Box Company 
Evinrude Motors 
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First Wisconsin National Bank 

Glen Manufacturing Co. 

Globe-Union, Inc. 

Harnischfeger Corporation 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation 

Koehring Company 

Kurth Malting Company 

Ladish Co. 

Line Material Industries, 
McGraw-Edison Company 

Louis Allis Company 

Marathon (A Division of American Can 
Co.) 

Miller Brewing Company 

Milprint, Inc. 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 

Milwaukee & Suburban Transport Corp. 

Outboard Marine Corporation 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 

Ed. Schuster & Co. Inc. 

A. O. Smith Corporation 

Albert Trostel & Sons Company 

Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company 

Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 


NON-CHAPTER MEMBERS 


Alabama 
Morrison Cafeterias Consolidated Inc. 


Arkansas 
The Crossett Company 


Colorado 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 


Florida 
Mercury Motor Express,Inc. 
Minute Maid Company (A Division of 
The Coca-Cola Company) 
Ryder System, Inc. 


Illinois 


Barber-Colman Co. 

Barber-Green Company 

Deere & Company 

Sundstrand Machine Too] Company 


Indiana 


Eli Lilly and Company 
Insurance Audit & Inspection Co. 


Iowa 
The Rath Packing Company 


Kansas 
Boeing Company 
(Wichita Division) 
The Carey Salt Company 


Nationwide Trailer Rental System, Inc. 


Louisiana 
California Oil Company 


Standard Fruit and Steamship Company 


Twenty Grand, Inc. 
United Gas Corporation 


Maine 


Central Maine Power Company 
Great Northern Paper Co. 


Massachusetts 
Boston Housing Authority 
Cabot Corp. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Howard D. Johnson Company 
C. H. Sprague & Son Company 


Michigan 
Gerber’s Baby Foods 


Missouri 


W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
Laclede Steel Company 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
The Seven-Up Company 


New Hampshire 
Brown Company 


New Jersey 


Mr. William Cole 
Federal Pacific Electric Co. 
Merck & Company Inc. 


New York 


Carrier Corporation 

Corning Glass Works 

Mohasco Industries, Inc. 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
Will & Baumer Candle Company 
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Ohio 


The American Crayon Company 
The M. A. Hanna Co. 
The Ohio Oil Company 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 


Pennsylvania 
AMP Incorporated 


Rhode Island 
Gorham Manufacturing Company 


Tennessee 


Hardwick Stove Company 
Miller’s, Inc. 


Vermont 


Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 
The National Life Insurance Co. (Prop- 
erty & Liability Insurance Dept.) 


Washington, D.C. 


National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association 


West Virginia 


Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp. 
Weirton Steel Company 


Wisconsin 


Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 
Fred Rueping Leather Company 


Canada 


British Columbia Electric Co. Ltd. 
Legrade Inc. 
Western Canada Breweries Limited 


France (Paris) 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


Puerto Rico 
Commonwealth Oil Refining Co. Inc. 
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AMERICAN 


OFFICERS 
President 


T. V. MURPHY 

Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
P. O. Box 537 

Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Ist Vice President 


C. HENRY AUSTIN 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
910 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


2nd Vice President 


CHARLES H. THIELE 


Federated Department Stores, Inc 
222 West Seventh Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Secretary 


MERRITT C. SCHWENK, JR: 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Treasurer 


F. W. NORCROSS 
The Budd Company 
2450 Hunting Park Avenue 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 


R. S. JOHNSEN 

St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 
4255 Eighth Street 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


ROBERT G. KENAN 

The Southern Natural Gas Company 
Watts Building 

Birmingham 2, Alabama 


8 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


JOHN R. KOUNTZ 

The Rust Engineering Co. 
930 Fort Duquesne Boulevard 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Richfield Oil Corporation 
555 South Flower Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 


DAVID C. MORRIS 

Chance Vought, Incorporated 
P. O. Box 5907 

Dallas, Texas 


GAITHER T. NEWNAM 
Smith-Douglas Company, Inc. 
Norfolk, Virginia 


FRANK W. PENNARTZ 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. 
2223 E. Allegheny Avente 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RICHARD PROUTY 
Norton Company 
Worcester 6, Mass. 


ALAN A. SHARP 

Distillers Corporation-Seagrams Limited 
1430 Peel Street 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


E. R. ZIMMERMAN 

The American Bakeries Company 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


EDWARD W. ALTSTAETTER II 


North American Aviation, Inc. 
4300 East Fifth Avenue 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


DARRELL S. AMES 


Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 
West Springfield, Mass. 


A. A. BAKER 


Funk Bros. Seed Company 
Bloomington, Illinois 


H. J. BOEHMER 


Rockwell-Standard Corporation 
Corapolis, Pa. 


DAVID D. DAY 


American Viscose Corporation 
1617 Pennsylvania Blvd. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARRY DE LA TORRE 


Jack Cole Company 
P. O. Drawer 274 
Birmingham, Alabama . 


LEO M. FAETZ 
Quaker Oats Company 
Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago 54, Ill. 


SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


PETER A. BURKE, Managing Director 


HILLIARD J. FJORD 

The Western & Southern Life Ins. Co. 
(General Insurance Committee) 

400 Broadway 

Cincinnati 1, Chio 

G. L. FOLEY 

Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

P. O. Box 2180 

Houston, Texas 


LEON W. GOFF 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
721 Pestalozzi Street 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 


J. G. HARPER 


Northern Electric Company Ltd. 
1050 Beaver Hall Road 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


JOSEPH R. HILMER 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


HARVEY HUMPHREY 

Title Insurance & Trust Company 
433 South Spring Street 

los Angeles 13, Calif. 


WESLEY A. JOHNSTON 
Chrysler Corporation 

341 Massachusetts Avenue 
Detroit 31, Michigan 


FRED L. MATTSON, JR. 

West Coast I-umbermen’s Association 
1410 South West Morrison Street 
Portland 5, Oregon 


GEORGE J. MORRISEY 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond, Virginia 


ROBERT R. NEILSON 
Morgan Construction Company 
15 Belmont Street 

Worcester, Massachusetts 


WM. H. QUAY, JR. 
The Coca-Cola Company 
P. O. Drawer 1734 
Atlanta, Georgia 


T. T. REDINGTON, JR. 


Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Republic National Bank Building 
Dallas 21, Texas 


ALFRED W. REID 
Foremost Dairies, Inc. 
425 Battery Street 

San Francisco, California 


ROBERT B. SCHELLERUP 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
233 Broadway 

New York 7, N. Y. 


D. M. STUART 

Canada Packers Ltd. 
2200 St. Clair Avenue W. 
Toronto, P.Q., Canada 


MISS JULIA SULLIVAN 
The General Tire & Rubber Co. 
1708 Englewood Avenue 

Akron 9, Ohio 


LON VARNADORE 

Weyerhaeuser Company 
Tacoma Building 

Tacoma, Washington 


EDWARD M. WALTON 


Harry P. Campbell Sons Corp. 
Towson, Maryland 


HOWARD T. WEBER 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
900 Farquier Avenue 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
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IN R 10 » s 2 and throughout the free world, AIU is recognized as a trusted 
symbol of security ... the security of first-class insurance protection of properties 
and liabilities ... insurance written in first-class U.S. companies. AIU’s reputation 
as a leader in the insurance of international risks has been earned through more 
than 40 years in this field. The facilities and service of AIU are of the finest... and 


are available to you through your customary broker or agent. 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 


Offices in Rio and other principal cities of the world, including — 
Chicago * Dallas * Denver + Houston * Los Angeles * Miami * New Orleans + New York + Portland + San Francisco + Seattle + Tulsa + Washington, D. C. 
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Protecting executives 
all over the world 


Marsh & McLennan has specialized for many 
years in developing, installing and servicing 
insurance programs for management personnel— 
protecting executives in their travels and 
; assignments all over the world. Proposals 
are based on a good understanding of the needs of management 
world-wide—a realistic analysis of your requirements. 
Regular group insurance is not enough. The higher incomes, 
higher standards of living and greater loss exposures of men 
in responsible positions establish the need for special, 
planned protection—tailored, individualized for benefits 
commensurate with your additional needs. 
Our specialists are equipped to assist you in arranging 
a program which will produce the desired benefits at the lowest 
cost. Your inquiry is invited. 


Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Marsh & Mf&Lennan, International 


Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES e AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Los Angeles Boston St. Lous 
Pittsburgh Seattle Indianapolis St. Paul Portland Buffalo Duluth Tulsa 
Atlanta Miami New Orleans Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland Norfolk Charleston 
Oakland San Diego Montreal Toronto Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas London 
with representation also in other parts of Central and 
South America, Europe, South Africa and Australia 
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